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ESCAPE TO LOVE 
By Patrick MacDonogh 


No pride hath he who sings of escape from love: 

All songs of escape from love are songs of despair: 

Who so hath gat him away hath got nowhere. 
(James Stephens.) 


I 
In a dark hour this thing began, in a dark house, 
The hour when the great wild beast of our time, the scrabbling 
mouse, 
Wakens the dreamer to sudden unreasoning dread, 
When fires are cold, time shrunken, books dead, 
He awoke, as he thought, to the terrible sound of the mouse,— 
Silence. A dead hand silenced the listening house. 
And then, like a mouse in the gut, It moved, like a breath, 
A flower opening, a whisper of malice, a four-month sin 
In a woman’s frightened flesh, softly, but certain, within, 
Softly It moved, nosing inside him, softly withdrew, 
Then returned with a confident tooth, or a claw, and he knew 
That the thing living and growing within him was Death. 
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II 


On this, the first bright Sunday of March, he awoke 

To birdsong, the first true birdsong of the year. 

His mind stirred gladly, then suddenly felt the yoke, 
And from the sunny window he turned in fear, 
Hearing the ebb-tide turn, hearing huge seas of pain 
Beat back towards a soft defenceless shore, 

Moaning around the island of sense once more, 

And the dry sunlight darkened as with rain. 


Last night Vladimir Rosing sang Rachmaninoff, 

Sing no sad song, O do not sing again, 

And afterwards fire flickered over a floor 

Of faded flowers no children’s feet shall press 

And, dying, it dropped from the smooth handle of 

That sad, symbolic, adamantine door 

That closed upon him once. There is no redress 

For the heart withheld from love, for the wasted hours and weeks 
That grow to be years, while the power to love grows less, 

Till a dead man rises and goes to his work; and a ghost speaks. 


But this is Sunday when the dead are free to be dead, 

Free to study their death and to watch themselves decay. 

For three thin days of thaw after a six-weeks’ frost 

Wet winds were blowing a blind mist overhead 

That dripped from the blackened buds. But now great sun is up 

And all the world should rejoice. But for him this is a day 

Of darkening symbols, when nothing is merely itself ; 

For innocent things as they are require an innocent mind, 

And it’s long since we were children, the books unread on the 
shelf, 

A painted dog to delight in the base of the emptied cup, 

And wonder no less wonderful though hardly found when lost, 

For whatever to-day took from us to-morrow had more to find, 

And the thing found was a good thing though it went like breath 
in frost. 
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III 


Lugete, O lugete, Veneres,— 

Idle capacity, indefensible waste, 

Love’s measureless potential wasting unused ! 
Mother of Rimbaud, weep for what you have done, 
Weep for small outstretched arms that you refused, 
Weep for the pains you could, but would not, ease. 
But here’s no Rimbaud. This one has never tried 
To share God’s throne, pursue the alchemical gold 
In crucibles of debauch. No supernatural son 
Walks the brown stubble now. Now as the buds unfold 
Your frosty duty nips, heart holds sour aftertaste 
Of chilly nurture. In your chaste heaven remember 
How, to be wise, you trained your gentleness 

To acrimonious care and, to be strong, denied 
Love’s only eloquent proof, the irrational caress. 
Years of this heart hold no month but December. 


Heartlessly, O heartlessly, the larks rise up uncaring, 
Out of the brown stubble the larks rise up and sing. 
Their heartless coloratura wakens a heartless Spring 
To blossom and blow uncaring, as though time stored no ill 
For our doomed breed that goes to sleep despairing, 
And wakes despairing still. 


Faithfully, O faithfully, the stubborn sense recovers 
The gay confiding innocence that rose to greet the Spring, 
Before tronic time had taught that name to plant a sting 
In man who rediscovers his need of love too late 
And among foes that should be friends and lovers 
Follows his loveless fate. 


IV 


Having no dog, he is come by poisoned lands, 
(Ten silly sheep of Mongan’s in one night), 
To where the unwanted lovely column stands 
Of the old mill, disgraced and wingless now. 
Time-silvered timbers tumbled on its brow 
Hang witlessly ; yet, stature and dignity impress 
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Featureless land, as some old labourer might, 

Great though bewildered in his dumb distress, 

Still dominate the fields he used to plough. 
Smooth-handed, literate, this later victim knows, 

Not time’s ingratitude for work well done 

But shame of the unlaboured self. Deathward he goes, 
Too cold to have bred a maggot in the sun, 

Ghost among ghosts he has allowed to pass 

Without one gesture to the loneliest one. 


Climbing the hill he felt the bone in the ground, 
Under the thaw, under the springing grass, 

And thought how always in good verse he had found 
The intellectual bone under the lyric line, 

But in great verse much more. And how he had failed, 
Lacking the stature demanded by Mallarmé’s 
Imperious phrase that puts mere talent in place,— 
Greatness of soul. At least he had had the grace 
Not to dissemble with truth, never availed 

Of spurious comfort drawn from uncritical praise, 

But doubted and, doubting, knew the infallible sign 
Had left him unmarked. Achievement offered no sop. 
To rueful self-knowledge, but courage could gaze 
Unabashed at the beautiful brickwork dead at the top, 
And careless of all but the sweet discipline 

Could think of Dunbar, could grin and agree 

Timor mortes conturbat me. 


V 
Alone and Godless, stopped by the sudden edge 
Of the great quarry slicing the limestone height, 
He sees, as from his own life’s ultimate ledge, 
Symbols of fear and love where slow black families 
Creep home from church, home from huge mysteries, 
From terrible love home to love’s kitchen cares. 
New sense of isolation, unawares, 
Half-opens doors to dim divinities, 
To his unwelcomed godhead thrust out of sight 
By a long indolent act of sacrilege. 
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He, the unsatisfied, hating the arid light, 

Uncharmed, that lit the scrubbed boards of one creed, 
Refused the encumbered heritage, loaded with doubt, 
Half-envying, half-despising these poor heirs 

Enriched by faith. Political orphan, too, 

Fouled by his forbears’ history he knew 

Himself the enemy of that narrow breed, 

But no friend to the breed that threw them out. 


VI 
Below in the sun-dazed field there’s something stirs,— 
Two God-fed Christians, freed for sweet Sunday sport, 
Each with his murderous hound. Deep in the bursting furze 
The dogs are suddenly slipped,—O, but the start is short ! 
Apex of all earth’s inescapable woes 
The ousted hare streaks for the corner hedge 
And death’s sharp angle narrows to its close. 


High on a lost world’s last and perilous edge 

Blind sympathy of flesh shared the expected hell 

Of that warm palpitant body torn apart ; 

Blind instinct to save stepped upon empty air, 

Two hundred feet of it, and as he fell, 

(Who knows the ingredients of a miracle ?) 

Wire in the gapped hedge saved the uncaptured hare. 


Silence of Sunday. Nothing moves anywhere 

But lazy seagulls away in the azure above 

This small impacted muddle of blood and bone 
Motionless in the sun’s unblinking stare. 

Anticipation of long pain endured alone 

All groundless now, blinded by sudden love, 

Loveless too long, he plunged to the matter’s heart,— 
Love’s ultimate kindness on a bed of stone. 


AN AKOULINA OF THE 
IRISH MIDLANDS 


By Mary Lavin. 


KOULINA was not her name, of course, although oddly 
enough her name might have been a diminutive of it: it 
was Lena. Nor was there any exterior resemblance between 

her and Turgenieff’s beautiful peasant girl, who stirs us so deeply 
in that brief scene in the birch glade when, like her pathetic bunch 
of cornflowers, she is cast aside by the affected Victor Alexandritch. 

No, indeed, my poor Lena was far from beautiful. As a 
matter of fact it was because she was so plain—I had almost 
said ugly—that she first attracted my attention. For on previous 
visits to the small country hotel in which she worked as a waitress, 
I had found the servants all so neat and attractive I had come 
to think it was a perquisite of the guests to be attended upon 
by pretty maids. 

Indeed, upon the occasion of this particular visit, as | was 
driving up to the hotel from the station in the one and only 
hackney car, I was just wondering how on earth the proprietors 
were able to persuade such good-looking maids to bury themselves 
in such a backwater. I assure you it was a little hole of a place. 
not particularly attractive from a scenic point of view, and pro- 
viding only middling quality fishing and shooting. Its very charm 
for myself lay in the fact that it was so quiet and so unfrequented. 
But what suited a retiring person like me was hardly hkely to 
suit a lively servant maid!) What, for instance, did these pretty 
girls do for male companionship ? 

Except for the hackney driver, whose dour but handsome 
profile was visible to me in the little traffic mirror on the side of 
his vehicle, there were, so far as I knew, no other eligible young 
men in the locality. And upon him, various chamber-maids 
and parlour-maids had long ago pronounced judgment. He was 
too stuck-up for anything. He thought nobody was good enough 
for him. There was no use wasting any time on him. So they 
sald. 
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Indeed ? A confirmed misogynist! I must confess that his 
reputation gave him an added interest in my eyes, and on one 
or two occasions I saw for myself that he was indeed entirely 
unassailable by the pretty maids who, in spite of what they said 
to the contrary, still made unsuccessful tilts at him. Looking 
at their fresh, pert faces, and their pretty figures, I often wondered 
at his powers of resistance. He certainly seemed to have set 
himself a very high standard. 

Imagine my surprise, therefore, when, later in the evening, 
I saw my grave hackney driver waiting for poor, plain little Lena 
at the hotel gate, and boldly offering her his arm, while she for 
her part was quite natural and easy with him, linking her arm 
in his, and looking up freely and happily into his face, taking his 
favour for granted. 

This complete lack of self-consciousness was one of Lena’s 
pronounced characteristics, as I was soon to learn. But so too 
was the eagerness with which she threw herself into whatever 
was the matter of the moment. Right from the first time I 
noticed her in the dining-room, I was aware of her unusual 
vitality compared with the other waitresses. Everything she 
did was done with a tremendous force and energy, and if she did 
but pull out your chair, or flick a crumb of bread from the table- 
cloth, you were aware of a force of life in excess of that which 
would, in a like instance, be exhibited by another person. 

When I got to know her better, I saw that this vitality, 
when applied to something of special moment to her, was so 
tumultous that her little body seemed a perilously fragile vessel 
to contain such strong fluid. Indeed, at such times, her whole 
being, and even her little plain face, was irradiated by something 
that was a very good substitute for beauty. 

Yes, and furthermore I would go so far as to say that anyone 
who saw her in one of those moments of radiance, would be apt, 
ever after, to be blind to her physical defects, in the same way 
that foreigners, having once seen our insignificant little thrush 
burst on a sudden into song, can never again look with indifferent 
eyes upon that small dun coloured body. Thenceforth for them, 
as for us, every pinion is implicit with melody. So with my Lena. 
lest you think my simile too far-fetched, I must tell you that, 
like our song-bird, my Lena too, had a very beautiful voice. 
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My room was near a back stair-case leading down to the still- 
rooms and kitchens, and half-way down this stairs there was a 
small pantry where Lena spent a good deal of her time. I often 
stood still in my room to listen to the glorious voice that rose up 
from this little cubby-hole. With her usual darting energy, she 
was always flying up and down the stairs, and in and out of 
rooms, but always, when she came back to her little pantry, 
involuntarily, like a bird come back to the bough, she broke into 
song. And oh, it was so heavenly sweet ! 

Do you know the thought that crossed my mind ?—I thought 
that He Who made her, and watched over her from above, seeing 
how radiant had grown the soul that He had—perhaps inad- 
vertently—enclosed in so awkward a casing, had leant down and 
given her this glorious voice, to be another vehicle for its expression. 

Anyway, taking all with all, after a few days watching her, 
I was less surprised than at first at the fact that she had attracted 
the attention of Andy Hackett. Indeed, he went up in my opinion. 
Instead of a contemptuous scorner of pretty girls, he seemed to 
be a connoisseur, to know a good thing when he saw it—to show 
discernment, discrimination, depth. 

He’ll marry her too, I thought, as I looked out of my window 
at them in the evenings, going down the avenue arm in arm. 

I was a bit surprised therefore, when on happening to take 
a short cut down the service stairs of which I have spoken, which 
we guests were not supposed to use, I heard a sound of sobbing 
from the little pantry on the landing, the door of which was 
partly open. Surely it could not be my Lena? And yet, it did 
not seem as if any of the other servants ever used this little closet, 
and as I glanced into it, even then, like a signature proclaiming 
it to be her private den, hanging up on one of the hot pipes I 
saw a Cheap silk stocking of the hideous apricot colour that no 
doubt was sold for flesh-colour, which my Lena invariably 
favoured. I put my head around the door. 

It was Lena. When she saw me, she crouched back behind 
the door with an exclamation, and began at once to excuse 
herself. 

“Oh, Miss! I didn’t know there was anyone about the 
place—at this hour everybody—I mean nobody ever comes in 
here—it’s my little pantry, Miss ss 
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Feverishly she wiped away the traces of her tears with the 
tail of her apron. But her grief, like all her other emotions, had 
been profound ; in the short time she had been crying it had 
ravaged her face. Never had she looked plainer, and involuntarily 
I thought of her handsome swain, and of how incongruously she 
would at that moment have paired with him. Had they had a 
tiff, J wondered ? 

But no: that wasn’t it. 

“Oh well, if you have not lost your handsome admirer, I 
can’t see what you have to cry about, my dear!” I said. “ My 
room is at the front, as you know, and every evening when I see 
you going off with your young man I think how jealous all the 
other girls must be of you!” 

But if I expected her to pick up, to preen, I was disappointed. 
Instead, she looked up at me with her whole heart, her whole 
soul in her eyes. 

“What good is that to me,” she cried, “‘ when we can’t get 
married ?’”’ And then, before I had time to express my surprise, 
she rushed on’’—on account of our religion, Miss,” she said, 
patiently. 

So they were not of the same religion ? That was something 
I hadn’t expected. There were five or six hundred in the con- 
gregation that met every Sunday in the big Catholic church on 
the hill behind the hotel. There were only about twenty people 
in the congregation that met in the little Protestant church at 
the foot of the hill. 

Perhaps it was because the little Protestant church had a 
lonely look about it, that I jumped to the conclusion Andy was 
the Protestant, for he too always struck me as having a lonely 
air about him. (He was a bird alone: he slept in a loft over 
the shed where he kept his hackney.) And so, thinking that 
his conversion would embarrass no one but himself, whereas 
Lena had her family to consider, I patted her reassuringly on the 
shoulder. 

“Oh, you'll convert him, Lena,” I said complacently. And 
just how complacently I accepted the local interpretation of the 
word ‘‘ conversion ’’ can be seen from the glib way I used the 
common colloqualism. “ You'll make him turn with you,” I 


said. 
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But Lena looked at me sorrowfully. 

“Oh Miss, you don’t understand,” she said. “It’s not 
Andy ; it’s me that’s the Protestant.”’ : 

Why, of course! How could I have forgotten it? Didn't 
she live in the little church. I must have seen her several times 
scuttling down the vaulted steps to the basement quarters where 
she lived with her family, who, to make matters worse, were 
entirely indebted to Lena for their habitation, bad as it was, since 
they held it in token of her services in the choir. Yes, indeed, 
I don’t quite see how I could have forgotten this because, as a 
matter of fact, I used to think they were like a little family of 
church mice when I saw them disappearing into their little dark 
hole! But in those days of housing shortage, no church mice 
could possibly have been more dependent upon the Church Body 
than my Lena and her people! It was an awkward situation. 

“Oh, amn’t I unfortunate >?” she cried. 

And when, just at that moment, down from the chapel on 
the hill, there came the faint sound of the Angelus bell, she sobbed 
more bitterly. 

“ T always thought the Catholic religion was a lovely religion. 
All the candles they have! And all the lovely smells that come 
out of the door when you're passing during Benediction! And 
the singing! I often stood outside, especially of a winter evening 
when it was dark, and I wouldn’t be seen, and I listened to the 
singing, just like as ifit wasaconcert. I did, Miss! And I thought 
how I’d love to be in there in the crowd, matching my voice with 
all the people, singing out free, and without thinking, and not 
like in our cold empty church, with nothing but my own voice 
wavering up to the roof. Oh, I always wanted to be a Catholic, 
even before I met Andy!” 

But I was hardly listening to her: I was thinking hard. 

“Couldn’t you get married and each keep your own re- 
ligion ?”’ I asked. 

Mixed marriages were so common all over the world, and were 
not altogether unknown in Ireland: admittedly they were 
difficult to arrange, frowned on by both sides, but not unknown. 

But I’ll never forget the way she looked at me. 

“Oh, but Miss, I wouldn’t want to be of a different way of 
thinking from my husband,” she said simply. ‘“ In a real marriage 
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the man and woman must agree upon everything. Surely God 
would not want them to differ—even about Him ? ” 

“T see,’”’ I said humbly. 

But I doubted very much if either of the churches concerned 
would agree to a settlement on these terms. To achieve this 
divine harmony, which one would be prepared to cede ? 

“Well, I hope things will come out alright for you in the 
end,” I said, preparing to go away. 

But her melancholy returned as she saw me going. 

“It will never come right,’’ she said sadly. ‘“‘ He will never 
be able to turn.” 

“Well, then, it looks as if it will have to be you,” I said. 

But here she began to sob again. 

“ That’s what I tell him,” she said, “ but he says I must 
consider my family, although even the Bible doesn’t ask that! 
Forsake all others and cleave unto him it says, doesn’t it ?— 
doesn’t it, Miss 2 ”’ 

But between the question, and its repetition, I saw that 
a lightning change had come over her, and I knew that she was 
not so much asking the question of me, as of some oracle within 
her, whose word to her was law. I felt suddenly unwanted, and 
I began to move back. 

“ Anyway, I'll be looking out of my window at you to-night,” 
I said. ‘‘ Whatever about the future, take my advice and enjoy 
the present.’’ 

She hardly heard me. Still, the courtesy which was another 
of her consistent traits, made her come to the door after me, and 
although she was still in the grip of some inner excitement, I 
was touched by the consideration of her words. 

“Don’t be watching out for us to-night! To-day is my 
half-day, Miss. I'll be meeting him in Belinter woods.”’ 


* * * * * 


I had no idea of going near Belinter woods that afternoon. 
I was a most unwilling witness of what took place there. That 
I should happen to have been upon the scene at all was the merest 
accident. While I was out for my afternoon walk, it started to 
rain and, there being a small wood at one side of the road, I 
climbed over the ditch to take whatever refuge it offered. 
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I had no idea the little wood was dignified by any name ; 
no idea that it was the trysting place of Lena and her swain. 
But I was actually thinking of Lena as I stood idly under the 
dripping trees, and looked out at the vast sheets of rain that 
drifted over the open countryside. 

For I remembered that it was raining heavily earlier in the 
day also when she was leaving the hotel, and now, just about 
the time that she would be on her way to keep her tryst, it was 
raining once again. 

The only good thing was that this second downpour did not 
look as if it would last as long as the earlier one. And, indeed, 
after a few minutes, the clouds began to break, and patches of 
blue showed through the beeches over my head. Soon it was 
in the wood alone that the rain still fell, dropping not only from 
the sky, but from the leafy branches, and even there, as if to 
show the attitude of all nature, at my feet a blade of grass that 
had been weighted down with a big raindrop, let fall its crystal 
drop and sprang upright. And soon, darting out of their green 
tunnels in the undergrowth, scattering rain from their glossy 
wings, the birds were beginning to sing again, while all the air 
breathed with a new sweetness, not the particular perfume of 
any single bush or tree, but the gentle exhalation of a million 
fresh-washed leaves. . 

Gathering up my things, I was about to make my way out 
to the road again, when I became aware that someone was climb- 
ing over the ditch, just as I had done some time earlier, and 
coming into the wood. 

Involuntarily I drew back with that slight start of the heart 
which one gets when, unexpectedly, in a lonely place another 
human being appears. The next minute I would have stepped 
forward were it not that the person who was approaching—it 
was a young man—came at that moment into fuller view and 
I saw that it was Andy Hackett. And, seeing him, some un- 
accountable awkwardness, due perhaps to my conversation with 
Lena that morning, caused me to draw back. 

He will pass in a minute or two, I thought, and then I can 
make my way out without an embarrassing encounter. Mean- 
while I would profit by a closer view of him than I had had since 
hearing about him from Lena. 
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To my annoyance, however, he walked slowly up to within 
a few paces of where I sat, and looking at his watch, he took out 
a newspaper, put it down on the wet moss, and sat down under 
a tree right in the middle of the very path by which I would have 
had to make my way back to the road. 

Only then did I realise that this must be Belinter Wood, 
and the place of Lena’s tryst. And sure enough, the next minute 
I heard the sound of twigs crackling once again, and above the 
undergrowth, I saw Lena’s red cap bobbing up and down. She 
was coming. 

Having failed to make my presence known at the start, I 
could not move then. I could only hope that when they met 
they would move away together. And I was confirmed in this 
hope by the fact that at the sound of approaching feet, Andy got 
to his feet. For although his manner was never rough nor unkind, 
I thought it was unlikely that he would get to his feet from 
politeness, and as he picked up his newspaper, and carefully 
stowed it away in his pocket, I felt doubly safe in assuming that 
he, at least, did not intend to linger there. 

And then Lena came into full view. 

But, my heavens, what a fright she looked ! 

To begin with, she was wet to the skin. But this was not 
all: from her red cap the dye had faded here and there, and 
run in streaks down each cheek. At sight of her I nearly betrayed 
myself by an ejaculation, and, as for her swain, he gave a loud 
exclamation not so much of surprise as of annoyance. 

“Are you out of your mind, Lena?” he cried. ‘‘ Why on 
earth didn’t you wait till after that shower—or take shelter ? ”’ 

But even as he spoke, he must have seen as I had done, 
that Lena was wetter than was altogether accountable to having 
been out during the quick shower that had passed. Short of 
having fallen into the river, she could hardly have been more 
soaked. Even as she stood there, the water began to drip down 
from her clothes, and form little pools on the ground around 
her. But under her saturated cap, between her coils of hair, 
heavy as cables, her face was—if you can believe it—radiant. 

“Oh, it wasn’t this shower that wet me,” she cried. “I 
was sousing wet long before that—I got every bit of the rain 
that fell to-day—every bit of it,’ she cried, and it seemed a 
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cause of pride to her that this was so. Ignoring his concern, 
she pulled off her cap and began to shake it. 

“Oh, wait till you hear!” she cried. “ I suppose I oughtn’t 
to have gone when I saw it was raining, but I’d made up my 
mind to do it and I wasn’t going to be stopped by a bit of rain. 
And then, when I got so wet in the early part of the afternoon, 
there was no use sheltering from a little bit of a shower like 
that——-”’ She waved her hand backward towards the open 
country, through which she had come. 

“ But where ?”’ began her bewildered young man. 

Lena, however, did not let him finish his question. Running 
towards him, she caught his hands in her’s, and careless of the 
fact that the trickles of water ran down from her hair on to his 
sleeves and began to spot his suit, she looked up at him with 
such intensity of feeling that I realised, with a sinking of heart, 
that such love could never be fully matched. 

“Ohy*Andy,shevcried,  Pecouldnt, standmit anys mere: 
I couldn’t wait any longer. After all, it was up to me to do it 
—you couldn’t do it for me, I know, or you'd do it.” 

Did the young man draw back a bit nervously ? I thought 
so, but I couldn’t be sure, and in any case my eyes were on Lena, 
and on her glowing face. 

“What are you talking about?” he said dully. . 

“ About us—”’ she cried, “ about me—about my religion. 
I know you were afraid of what they’d say to me at home if I 
changed over with you. I know you wanted to spare me, but 
to-day I saw it all in a new light, and suddenly I didn’t care what 
they said to me, or what they did to me, that nothing could be 
worse than the way things are now and so—’”’ She paused before 


the tremendous revelation ‘‘ —-and so—I went to the priest and 
told him all about us! I did!” she cried again, as an expression 
came over her lover’s face which she took to be incredulity. “I 


) 


told him everything,” she cried triumphantly, “ and he thought 
I did right, and I’m going to start getting instructed to-morrow 
evening |” 

All this was uttered in an excited voice. 

“He would have given me my first instruction right away 
this afternoon,” she said, “‘ only I was so wet.’’ And she laughed. 
Then as two big drops ran down her face, she sighed contentedly. 
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‘ He said I was surely in earnest to come out on a day like this! ”’ 
she said. Then, immediately, she grew excited again. ‘“ But 
he gave me something,” she cried, and plunging her hand into 
the front of her blouse, that was so wet it was pasted thin as 
paper to her skin, she pulled out a little cheap paper booklet. 

“Now will you believe me,” she cried. “It’s a Catechism. 
I’m to learn the first chapter before to-morrow, and he’ll hear 
itetop mes! | 

Oh, my poor Lena! Why did you misread that first look 
that crossed the face of your lover? Why did you not hear 
what he had to say before you produced your poor sodden little 
treasure ? 

For the expression on Andy’s face, this time, was unmis- 
takeable—every feature was distorted with anger. 

“You little fool!’ he cried. ‘‘ How dare you go behind 
my back and do a thing like that? You know I told you to 
wait, that everything would come out right at the end. Didn’t 
itell youtthat?, | Didnt tb? - 

It was a moment of intolerable pain to me, the onlooker, 
and I saw with some relief that, under Lena’s heart-breaking 
gaze, Andy’s own eyes fell, and a change came over him. He 
looked less angry anyway. 

““There’s no need to look at me like that, Lena,’’ he said. 
“You know I’m only speaking the truth. I suppose I ought to 
know you by now, and know the way you dash into things 
without thinking, but I must say I find it a bit thick to hear you 
talk of taking all the consequences on yourself! How do you 
figure that out, I’d lke to know? It seems to me that I’m the 
one that will have to put up with the consequences. What will 
your people say to me? Tell me that? What will they think 
of me? You don’t suppose they'll believe that you acted all 
on your own? Do you? Of course they won't! They’ll think 
it was me put you up to doing it—instead of it being the other 
way round.” 

And at the thought of how opposed to his wishes had been 
her action, the last vestiges of his anger gave place to misery. 

‘““You’ve spoiled everything,” he cried. “‘ How can I ever 
face your father and mother again? How can I ever set foot 
in their house? And your brothers ?—what will they think of 
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me? they that trusted me, and often said they hated people 
that were two-faced.” 

His misery was so abject that all at once I realised how 
much it must have meant to him to have been admitted into the 
intimacy of a real family, even one so poor and humble as that 
little family of church mice. And I realised that of late he had 
indeed become a more sociable and attractive individual, different 
altogether from the morose individual behind whom I used to 
sit, on former visits, as I was driven in deadly silence from the 
station to the hotel. And as if he knew the change that had 
come over him, and felt it was due entirely to the friendly rela- 
tions between him and Lena’s people,—a relationship that was 
threatened now by Lena’s foolhardiness—ignoring her grief 
entirely, he leant back against the wet bark of the tree behind 
him and gave way to tears. Yes, actual tears! 

I think it was his tears that reached Lena, where his words 
had been almost meaningless. 

“Oh, Andy, I didn’t know you'd feel this way,” she cried. 
“T thought it was only for my sake you didn’t want things 
brought to a head. I thought— I thought— ”’ 

But that she thought her news would make him glad was so 
at variance with what had happened, the poor child could not 
bring herself to put thoughts into words, and down her cheeks 
too the tears began to stream. Then suddenly she started. 

“Tl go back,” she cried, her woe forgotten in the excite- 
ment of the new idea that had come to her. “ I’ll go back to the 
priest and tell him I’ve changed my mind,” she cried. ‘‘ Won’t 
that make everything alright 2? He won’t mind, I know. He 
was so nice to me. He kept asking me, all the time, was I sure ? 
Had I made up my mind? He said it was not a thing to be 
done in a hurry.’”’ Her face was brightening with every word. 
“Oh Andy, don’t look like that!” she cried. “‘ Everything will 
be alright.” 

Andy was not to be brought back so readily though, and a 
frightened look still haunted his eyes. 

“It won’t be as easy as all that, you'll find,” he said. “ Did 
you mention me to the priest ? ” 


Lena hesitated. 
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“T hope you won’t be annoyed, Andy, but I had to mention 
your name.” 

“Well, there you are! Don’t you know he’ll come at me 
the next time he gets a chance, and what will I say? If he finds 
out it was me put you from going on with things, he’ll make it 
hot for me, I can tell you.”” His woe returned. ‘‘ Oh, whatever 
made you do such a thing? It’s no use saying you'll undo it; 
you'll never undo it. Who knows what harm has been done 
already.” 

“But nobody knows but the priest, Andy, and he won’t 
say anything about it.’’ She did not speak from any knowledge 
of sacerdotal secrecy, but from a reading of the old man’s face. 
“IT just know he won’t.”’ 

“Oh, I daresay he won't,” said Andy, half-heartedly. “ But 
how do you know someone didn’t see you going into his house, 
and you know how people put two and two together in these 
parts?” 

For a moment, Lena looked defeated, but only for a moment. 

“I’m sure no one saw me: I looked around, and saw there 
was no one on the road, and ran up the steps and knocked hard 
so I’d be let in quick. And I was too. I’m sure no one saw me. 
And anyway, who’d know me over there ? ”’ 

“Over there? What do you mean?” 

“Oh but Andy, you didn’t think I’d go to the priest here in 
the village, did you? I went across to Kentstown where I 
wouldn’t be known at all: that’s why I got so wet, don’t you see. 
I thought you knew ; I forgot I didn’t tell you that at the start.” 

But before she had finished, this new piece of information 
had worked wonders upon her young man. 

“Oh, that’s a different matter altogether,” he cried. ‘ Oh, 
that puts everything in a different light. He doesn’t know who 
we are: he’s probably forgotten my name already, and as for 
you, he’s hardly likely to come over here looking for you, even 
if you never go near him again. There’s one thing a priest doesn’t 
like, and it’s poking his nose into another priest’s parish,” he 
cried elatedly. Then he faltered. “It’s a wonder he didn’t 
tell you to go to your own parish priest,’’ he said. 

Lena wondered too for the space of a second. 
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“Oh, but I haven’t a parish priest,’’ she cried then, 
triumphantly. “I’m still a Protestant!” 

“Oh, that’s right ; good, good. Couldn’t be better,” cried 
Andy. “He'll never find out who you are! You don’t need 
to go back near him at all.” 

“Oh, but I wouldn’t want—— ”’ 

Andy looked at her sternly. 

“Isn’t it time you gave up doing what you want without 
regard to me at all? Haven’t we had enough trouble through 
you not taking my advice? You'll do as I say. Or don’t you 
care about what I say?” 

“Oh Andy, what a thing to say! You know I only did it 
because 

Here her tears began to well into her eyes again, but they 
were not the same as those tears she had shed when he first up- 
braided her: they were different altogether, softer, sweeter, 
and in them was distilled the very essence of love. They finished 
her sentence for her. 

“Oh, don’t start all over again,’ said Andy gruffly, and 
he put his arm around her with a clumsy kindness, and at the 
same time he looked up at the sky that was now a clear unbroken 
blue. © Comejorn,* he said. ~ It’ Ss going to be a fine evening. 
Let’s not waste any more of it.’ 

His grip on her waist tightened, and an altogether new 
look came over his face. 

“What will we do?” he said, and, looking forward into 
the leafy undergrowth where it thickened, until it was as close 
and secretive as a house, he began to breathe heavily, and some- 
thing of the intensity so habitual to Lena, but rarer to him, 
animated his face and lit his eyes. Let’s see what it’s like further 
on, in here,’ he said. ‘“‘ We never went further than this.”’ But 
before he drew her reluctantly after him, his eyes fell on the 
little paper-covered catechism that she still held apologetically 
in her hand. “ We'll get rid of this, though,” he said, and dragging 
it out of her hand he tore it venomously in two pieces, and threw 
it on the ground. “ Your name wasn’t on it, was it ? ”’ he stopped 
to ask, before, with his heel, he pounded it into the ground. 
“Come on,” he said then. “ What’s the matter with you ? ” 

“ Nothing !”’ said Lena, unconvincingly. 
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“Oh, I know what you’re thinking! ”’ said her swain, after 
a second, “‘ but you’re wrong; it’s only a matter of patience.” 
He gave her a playful jerk forward. “‘Come on. Trust me. I 
won't let you down, things will be all right; I promise you, 
only we'll have to watch how we go about them.” Leaning 
closer to her, he spoke more harshly. ‘‘ There are more ways 
than one of killing a cat,” he said thickly. “I won’t have your 
family turned against me. Let things take their course; you’d 
never know, they might be glad enough to have us getting 
married one of these days; they mightn’t mind what sacrifices 
had to be made.” 

His arm had tightened so convulsively around her waist 
that it was impossible to tell whether he led her, or whether of 
her own will she disappeared with him into the depths of that 
close and secretive copse. 

A few minutes later I stood up from my cramped and un- 
willing position. I looked for a minute at the torn and muddied 
fragments of the catechism, and I remembered the nosegay of 
cornflowers that Turgenieff found on the forest floor when 
Akoulina had fled, and of how he picked it up and treasured it. 

Needless to say I did not pick up the torn scraps of paper. 

And I did not see Lena again. I left the hotel next morning 
before the maids were stirring. But I often thought of her, and 
of the flame that burned all day long in her heart. I wonder, 
but now will never know, how long before it was quenched. 
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THE COMING OF 
EWN ANDZALE 


AS PLAY VINVONE ACT 
By George Fitzmaurice 


PERSONS. 


Capt. James Davenport. 
Dymphna, hs wife. 
Ouceie } their daughters. 
Cisste 

Popham, their son. 

Uncle Silas. 

Bndget, a servant. 


SCENE: The Davenports’ drawing-room. In centre of room is an 
ottoman, to left of which 1s a small, oblong card-table. Near this a 
gramophone. To right of ottoman, a chair. At extreme right, at wall, 
is an upright piano with chair near it. To nght of piano a door and to 
night of door a small sofa. Books are seen on the card-table. At nse 
of curtain, Captain Davenport is seen sitting on ottoman at night and 
Popham on left. Ctssie is on chair at nght of ottoman and Mrs. 
Davenport ts on chair near piano but is facing auditorium, her left 
arm on back of chair. 


Capt. D. (looking at watch): Only half an hour to go, fancy. 
Still I wish Ewn Andzale had arrived. I feel on tenterhooks, 
somehow. I do wish the man came. 

Mrs. D.: Isn’t the suspense agonising. No wonder, for, of course, 
if this piece of good luck hadn’t come to us I don’t know what 
would have happened to us, really. 

Capt. D. (looking out window): Queenie is coming up the path. 
She doesn’t worry. In fact, I think she is quite sceptical about 
the whole thing. 

Pop: She is so learned or thinks she is that she doesn’t believe 
in anything. I’m getting fed up though with the way she is 
going for me lately. 

Capt. D.: You should make allowances, my boy, for what we 
used call in my young days a blue stocking. Then of course 
she is getting near thirty and no proposals. She is three years 
older than Cissie, isn’t she ? 
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CissIE (promptly): Four years older than I papa. 


Mrs. D.: Girls in Ireland, young or old, and no matter how 
beautiful they may be, have no chance of getting married 
nowadays unless they have money. (Dvearily) Things have 
come to an awful pass. 


Por: But things will be all right, mum, wont they when Ewn 
Andzale turns up. Hasn’t he said he will give twenty thousand 
pounds each to Queenie and Cissie and will finance me in the 
starting of the garage. And of course he'll make everything 
chin-chin for yourself and father. 


Mrs. D. (somewhat hysterically) : Yes, of course he’ll make every- 
thing chin-chin as you put it, for all of us. And, what nice 
things he said in his letter about the downfall of a good old 
Anglo-Irish family, our beautiful country residence burnt down 
by the Sinn Feiners and now reduced to pinching and scraping 
in this little suburban house in Monkstown driven even to the 
deplorable extreme of having to take in those bed-and-breakfast 
people. I never read such a sympathetic letter before. Oh he’ll 
surely come at the very moment he said he would (Enter 
Queente). 

QUEENIE (sitting on sofa, drily): You all seem to be in a state of 
tension. "Pon my word you do look funny. Although, indeed, 
the whole affair is really more tragic than comic. 


Por: Listen to her, dad! The silly old curlew, what is she 
sniggering about, anyway. 


Capt. D. (wagging finger reprovingly): Pop! Pop! 


QUEENIE (to Capt. D.): Oh, I don’t mind poor half-baked Pop. 
He is most amusing really, every time he opens his mouth. 
A scream in fact. Notwithstanding his age, he 1s as excruciatingly 
Victorian as our furniture. Excruciating is the word. In passing 
him the other day when he was speaking to his pals, I heard 
him refer to the girls he hob-nobs with in Grafton Street as 
otaltoy 


Capt. D. (sternly): Now, Queenie, Queenie. But what’s wrong ? 
Have you heard something about Ewn Andzale not turning 
up to-night or what ? 
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QUEENIE: No, papa, I’ve heard nothing whatever about the 
thing. 

Capt. D.: About the thing! One would imagine by the way you 
talk that you didn’t give a fig whether the man came or not. 


Mrs. D. (appealingly): But, Queenie, why should you be that 
way? Oughtn’t you be as glad as anyone of us for the 
deliverance Ewn Andzale has promised us. 


Capt. D. (significantly): In fact I think she should be a little 
more glad if anything than anybody else. 


QUEENIE (dvily): Your hint is not thrown away, papa. I can 
assure you however, that I am not in the least unaware of or 
indifferent to the depredations of anno domini. 


Capt. D.: Well then, what were you hinting at ? I suppose you 
were hinting at something weren’t you ? 


QUEENIE: As well as the rest of you I have read that letter to 
mother from an individual signing himself, herself or itself, 
Ewn Andzale. At first I said to myself this is really too good 
to be true and then I began to reflect on the origin of the so- 
called fairy tales. 


Capt. D. (drily): Oh, really! 
Pop (scoffingly): Huh! Huh! 


QUEENIE (blandly): I mean those tales conceived ages ago when 
the world was young, and the authorship of which is unknown, 


Por: Good god, Governor what do you make of her ? 


Capt. D.: I don’t know what to make of her, but let her dish it 
out whatever it is, it might do her good. 


QUEENIE (suavely): The motive or aspiration in every one of 
those fairy tales is the very same as that behind the wording 
of this letter from Ewn Andzale—namely, a wish to by-pass 
by some fluke or other the intolerable and seemingly unjust 
workings of fate. The wish in the fairy tales represented an 
emanation from the subconscious self which is also the case in 
this letter from Ewn Andzale, except that I believe that the 
whole thing as far as the latter composition is concerned, was 
done almost entirely unconsciously. 
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Capt. D. (gruffly): What nonsense! Do you mean to say that 
Ewn Andzale was unconscious when he wrote that letter to 
your mother. 


Pop (in a ribald way): Daft! Those whom God—those whom 
the gods wish to employ—to deploy—to—to—to— 


Capt. D.: Those whom the Gods wish to destroy they first drive 
mad. 


QUEENIE (indifferently): You have got him out of it all right, 
papa. This attitude, however, doesn’t get me any further. 
I should say nothing more I suppose—TI should let you carry 
on but then I have to consider that the shock to mother in 
her present mental condition may have serious consequences 
when this Ewn Andzale fails to keep his appointment. 
(To Mrs. D.) I was hoping mother, ever since the letter came, 
that sooner or later some little glimmer would dawn on you 
respecting the actualities of the situation. 


Mrs. D. (tensely): What under heaven are you driving at and 
(sharply) pray what do you mean by my mental condition, 
Queenie Davenport ° 


QUEENIE: Your mental condition mama—and now I hope in 
giving you a little shock that it will save you from a greater 
one—namely that your mental condition was not at all what 
it should have been when you wrote that letter to yourself 
and signed it Ewn Andzale. You were in exactly the same frame 
of mind as those old authors of the fairy tales except that, as 
I have already stated, you were probably quite unaware of 
what you were doing when you penned the thing. 


Capt. D.: ’Pon my honour I never heard such nonsense in 
my life before. (Lightly) Mrs. Davenport, you haven’t gone 
suddenly crazy, have you ? 


Mrs. D.: Not that I know of James. I can’t understand what 
object the dreadful girl has in going on in this way. 


CissiE: It’s you that’s going mad, Queenie, not mother. Pop 
might have been a bit rude when he said you were daft, but— 


Capt. D.: I do hope, Queenie, you don’t talk in that strain to 
others. It wouldn’t do you any benefit. 
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Pop: I bet she does, dad. That’s why she never got married 
perhaps. A fellow would be afraid to marry a girl, who gave 
out old guff like that. 


QUEENIE (sweetly, to Pop): Who are you Seeley: for Pop, the 
nincompoops ? Mother says our single blessedness is due to 
lack of the rhino leaving charming little Cissie stranded as 
well as me. But, whatever is the cause, having two unmarried 
daughters on her hands has had a good deal to do with the 
derangement that has taken place in Mama’s nerve centres. 
But Pop there, the incomparable Pop, is the chief cause of the 
crisis which has overtaken her. 

Pop (suddenly and loudly): You're a liar! 

Capt. D. (severely) : Now Pop, this wont do, it wont do at all. 

Por: I apologise. But she’d make a fellow swear his head off. 

QUEENIE: Swear his head off? Well now, what a funny thing 
to say. Nevertheless, mother, I am afraid Pop is the chief 
causative factor in putting you into that frame of mind which 
eventually egged you to write that letter to yourself. Didn’t 
you work heaven and earth to get him something to do in 
order to keep him at home, finally, in desperation getting 
him that job in the garage and excusing yourself by citing 
the cases of Russian Grand Dukes who drove cabs in Paris 
after the first great war. 

Mrs. D. (weakly): Pop always liked machines. 


Por: Of course I did mother, and I know all about gadgets and 
things. I often told you I’d love to have a garage and I 
wouldn’t have lost that job but for the row I had with that 
darned fool of a proprietor. 

Mrs. D.: Oh, that horrid dreadful man. Only for him you would 
never have never thought of going to British Columbia. 
QUEENIE: And that’s what brought the world crashing about 
poor mama’s ears—Pop leaving his job and going to British 

Columbia. 

Mrs. D. (tearfully): What wonder and he my only son. 

QUEENIE: No wonder about it, but if your mental balance had 
been stronger the worry would not have caused such a brain- 
storm resulting in the bizarre development of your writing 
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a letter to yourself. Otherwise, you would probably have 
effected an endo-psychic transfer, that is you would have 
driven the trouble from your brain down into your bread- 
basket, with, very likely, nothing more serious accruing there- 
from than a severe, but temporary, attack of gastritis. 


Capt. D.: I have already told you, Queenie, that I have never 
heard such nonsense in my life before as that I have been 
hearing from you today and now I tell it to you again. Even 
if Ewn Andzale doesn’t turn up to-night, that wouldn’t prove 
that your mother, Mrs. Davenport, did such an outlandish 
and nonsensical thing as to write a letter to herself. 


Pop (enthusiastically): Of course it wouldn’t. Stout fellow 
Governor, good egg. 


Capt. D.: Again, even if there was anything in this endo-endo- 
whiskers stuff, will you kindly explain by what course of 
reasoning you have arrived at the conclusion that your mother 
is a weak-minded person or what evidence you can bring 
forward to justify you in making such a statement. My 
experience is that she is the opposite (laughing) in fact a little 
too much so sometimes for my taste. 


QUEENIE: You are mistaking bouts of obstinacy for strong- 
mindedness, papa. You have forgotten or perhaps you never 
knew and perhaps she never told you that several of her nearest 
relatives were, at any rate, partially, sub-normal. But I 
recollect, when a child, hearing her tell Lady Scrimgeour that 
with the exception of her Cockney half-brother Silas, all the 
rest of her brothers and sisters were a little bit off the top. 


Mrs. D. (determinedly and harshly): It is absolutely false, 
Queenie. I may have regretted my brothers’ way of life. 
They believed in a short life and a merry one. “ Let us eat, 
drink and be merry ’’—that was their motto, having no urge, 
as they used to put it, to be continually trying to keep them- 
selves fit in order to qualify eventually for a sojourn in the 
condemned cell of old age and of course, the poor chaps did 
die rather young. But that didn’t mean that they were mentally 
defective and I deny utterly that I ever said a horrid thing 
about my late brothers as that they were a little bit off the top. 
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QUEENIE: I daresay you expressed yourself more elegantly my 
dear, even though what you did say, if my memory isn’t 
playing pranks with me, amounted to the same‘thing. Having 
relieved yourself to Lady Scrimgeour, you probably managed to 
forget all about the unpleasant subject by the simple and usual 
process of stowing away all thoughts of it in the recesses of your 
sub-consciousness. 

Mrs. D. (darkly): Shu! 

QUEENIE: Please mother, don’t look at me like that as if you were 
taking me for a murderess. As I said, I am doing all this for 
your own good. No necessity to take certain family defects 
too tragically either. There are several families throughout 
the country of light textured minds whom the Irish peasantry 
term “‘airy’’ but who rarely become inmates of lunatic 
asylums. Some of my uncles—your brothers—could possibly 
be described as border-line cases, (Jaughs) somewhat like Pop 
for example. 

Pop (with assumption of some dignity) : Well, you’re gone beyond 
the borderline, anyway, Queenie, and Dad thinks the same 
as I do. 

CissIE (laughing) : As Pop himself would put it, he has given you 
one in the kisser this time, Queenie, but neatly and in a 
gentlemanly way. 

QUEENIE (shrugging shoulders, indifferently): I can take it. 

Capt. D.: You certainly deserved it Queenie, for your reference 
to Pop as a borderline case was hitting below the belt and 
besides was unjustified. He may not be able to pass exams, 
but he knows a whole lot about machines and I don’t know 
but he was better than yourself at one subject anyhow, namely 
Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. I have heard him talking to 
his pals about machinery, batteries and so forth and his remarks 
were succinct, sensible and to the point. I have no doubt 
if Ewn Andzale sets him up in a garage of his own, he will 
do finely thank you. 

QUEENIE (imdzfferently) : Shouldn’t be surprised. However, it is 
with poor mom I am at present concerned with rather than 
Pop and (to Mrs. D.) I do wish you wouldn’t be thinking I 
want to hurt your feelings for after all, your relations are 
also mine. What I really would like you to do now is to try 
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and bring back to your consciousness the circumstances in 
which took place the instinctive act of writing that letter. 

Mrs. D. (scornfully): Try and recall the circumstances under 
which a thing didn’t take place! You would have a right to say 
I was silly if I tried to do anything of the kind. (Bitterly) I 
repeat I never wrote the letter. I don’t care what you say 
about endo—endo—I never wrote that letter. 

Pop: Of course you didn’t, mom. Didn’t dad laugh at her 
endo-whiskers. We all know she’s talking through her hat. 
CissiE (decidedly) : I don’t care what Queenie says. I am certain 

mom never wrote that letter. 

Capt. D. (ditto) : Dymphna never could have written that letter, 
Queenie. She’d never keep on denying it so determinedly 
if she had. Even if she did it in a trance some inkling of it 
would have dawned on her. 

QUEENIE (dvily): Then who wrote the letter papa, if mom 
didn’t ? 

Capt. D. (somewhat weakly): Ewn Andzale, I presume. 

QUEENIE: I don’t know whether any of you have noticed it that 
while this mythical Ewn Andzale for some mysterious reason 
headed the missive En Route the postmark on the envelope 
is Bangor where mother was on holiday. Herself and the letter 
arrived practically together. 

Capt. D. (offhandedly): A mere coincidence I expect. 

Cisste: Of course, a coincidence. The handwriting is quite 
different anyway, so what ? 

QUEENIE: It is a bit different and yet—. I am not very well up 
in the psychology of the matter but I think I read somewhere 
that persons in the state mother was in when she wrote the 
letter develop a faculty for doing things that they would be 
incapable of doing in their normal condition. In this way she 
managed to assume the caligraphy as well as the personality 
of the particular Father Christmas she had in mind. By the 
way she has quite a supply of the same kind of notepaper as 
that on which Father Christmas Ewn Andzale expressed 
himself. 

CIssIE (with the desperation of one fighting a losing battle): That’s 
nothing. Anybody could write on that kind of notepaper. 
I saw quite a lot of it yesterday in Combridge’s window. 
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Mrs. D.: Of course you did Cissie. (Severely) But do you know 
what it is Queenie, I am now really beginning to look on you 
as a murderess. You must have some dreadful motive in 
trying to persuade me that I wrote a letter to myself. 

QUEENIE (laughing): Honestly mother, I feel like a murderess 
at the moment. Nevertheless, duty has to be done and I must 
mention, in pursuance of further elucidating the matter, that 
one thing did puzzle me for a bit, namely, why you should have 
chosen such a weird and unconvincing cognomen as Ewn 
Andzale. 

Capt. D.: Probably Scotch. They have some very outlandish 
names in Scotland. 

Pop (wisely): Haven’t they MacEwn ? 

Cart D. (prompily): You are right my boy, they have. 

QUEENIE: And then I thought of mother’s gallant if futile 
attempts to escape from reality by plunging herself into the 
diversion of trying to solve crossword puzzles. 

Capt. D. (tmpatiently): What under heaven are you trying to 
deduce from that ? Everyone does crossword puzzles nowadays. 
Occasionally I have a go at one myself. A harmless amusement. 

QUEENIE (blandly): Certainly. Crossword puzzles, reading etc., 
are very useful in making existence more pleasant and bearable 
as ancillaries to the main purpose in life with its various duties, 
social obligations and so on. But when crossword puzzles 
absorb all one’s energies that is a sign of mental ill-health. 
Which is the case with mother. 

Mrs. D.: I did a share of them, that was all. 


QUEENIE: Oh, you did more than what I would call a share of 
them, mama. You bought the Times and the Daily Telegraph 
for the sole purpose of doing their crosswords, also the Sunday 
Times and the Observer, not to mention the books of crosswords 
you went through. You didn’t content yourself with the 
simpler ones either, and but for its pathetic aspect it would 
have been diverting considering your educational background, 
such as your indifferent grounding in the Classics and your 
lack of a thorough knowledge of Greek and Roman mythology, 
your continued and desperate but invariably unavailing 
attempts to solve the Ximenes Crossword in the Observer. 
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And it was whilst reflecting on mama’s crossword activities 
that I got on the explanation of that nondescript cognomen, 
Ewn Andzale. 

Pop (laughing rudely): Huh! Huh! Huh! 

Capt. D. (amusedly): Well, really Queenie, so you did, did you ! 
And how? 

QUEENIE: Quite simple. Everyone knows that anagrams play a 
considerable part in the composition of crosswords. And having 
taken the name Ewn Andzale to pieces so to speak I discovered 
that it was a meaningless anagram of New Zealand, the country 
by the way, that vulgar Cockney half-brother emigrated to. 
So that it is clear that the deliverer is to arrive from that 
country, however peculiar it may seem that he should write 
from Bangor, Co. Down. 

Mrs. D. (éearfully) : You are all beginning to believe her. I feel 
that you are. She has convinced you. 

Capt. D.: Not a bit of it, old girl. We were listening to her, 
that’s all. 

Por: You'll have the laugh at her mother, when Ewn Andzale 
turns up on the tide of the clock. 

Cisse: Youare right, Pop. We'll all have the laugh at Queenie, 
then. 

Capt. D. (jocosely): Yes, Queenie. We'll all have a laugh at 
you all right. 

Mrs. D. (bursting into tears): He must come! If he doesn’t you 
will all think then that I did such a dreadful thing. What shall 
I do if he doesn’t come (weeps again). 

Por: Of course he’ll come. It’s a dead cert. so far as I’m 
concerned. 

Capt. D.: Same here by jove! It’s nearly up to the time and I 
have a telepathic feeling that he is already near at hand. 

Por: By gad, I feel that way too, as if there was something in the 
air. 

CissiE (to Mrs. D. who has recommenced to weep): Don’t mind 
Queenie’s snorts, mother, Ewn Andzale will come. 

Capt. D. and Por: Ewn Andzale will come! 

Capt. D.: Is that a step on the gravelled walk ? 


Por: I thought I heard something. 
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Mrs. D. (pensively) : 1am reminded somehow of the days that are 
gone when we were children and used put our ears to the 
ground listening for the sound of the carriage bringing back 
our elders when they were away all day on some excursion 
or other. We’d know the sound of our own carriage and pair. 
If you were in the country now you couldn’t hear the motor 
car. And even if you did, you wouldn’t know one motor car 
from another. We had variety in those days. And people were 
individualities. Now, like motor cars, they are all machines. 

Pop (suddenly): By jingo, that was a step. 

Capt. D. (looking at wrist watch): It’s Ewn Andzale’s hour. It is 
exactly nine o’clock. 

Except Queenie, they sit up straight and listen in tense fashion. 
Suddenly a loud peremptory knock 1s heard at the front door. 
Mrs. D. (jumping up and holding on to back of chair): I hear 

Bridget walking. She is going to answer the knock. (Tensely) 
Canit bethe? ‘Can it be he: 

Bridget is heard opening the front door. Then follows a loud, 
penetrating, agonising scream. They all seem paralysed with fright. 
Eventually Queenie rises and goes towards door. 

QUEENIE: Somebody must do something when the brave young 
man of the family shirks it. (Half-turning to Pop). Coward ! 
Coward ! 

Pop: You are shaking yourself with terror and it’s only out of 
cussedness you are doing anything. A man might face the 
lion’s mouth and get the jitters from a dashed old scream 
like that. 

Bridget suddenly opens door which she leaves ajar. She appears 
to be frantic with terror. 

Mrs. D. (agonisingly) : Bridget, Bridget, what was it and who 
was it ? 

BRIDGET: I seen ne’er a wan, some brat I suppose that knocked 
and skedaddled, but a mouse ran up my leg and he’s there ayet. 

Shrieks from Mrs. D., Queenie and Cusste. 

BRIDGET: He’s down, now. There he is on the flure. 

Cissie jumps on chair, Mrs. D. scrambles up prano and Queenie 
gets on sofa. Pop bursts into unrestrained laughter pointing at 
Queene standing on the sofa. 

QUEENIE (angrily to Pop): You wretch, you wretch (Flings book 
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at Pop who manages to catch hold of it; he clasps his knees 
doubles himself up and roars with laughter. 

BRIDGET (apparently enjoying the comic catastrophe) : It’s all right 
now, misses and ma’am. He’s gone the mouse. He eshcaped 
out the door. 

(Mrs. D. gets off piano, sits in armchair). 

QUEENIE (getting off sofa, sneeringly to Pop): So you would 
compare this natural reaction to your own arrant cowardice to 
your advantage. Without any scientific knowledge of humanity 
or of anything else you are of course completely ignorant of the 
fact that there’s a certain section of the female anatomy 
that is allergic to mice. 

Pop (in hollow tones): Gosh, father ! 

Capt. D. (ditto): Gosh! 


Mrs. D. (suddenly and unexpectedly taking advantage of the 
situation) : They’re sterilised—I mean they are— 

CISSIE (intervening): Paralysed ? 

Mrs. D.: No that’s not the word either. They’re—they’re 
petrified. Yes that’s it—petrified. All they can say is gosh! 
You awful girl. My God if my poor mother had heard a thing 
like that! If she didn’t die in a faint she would never have 
got over the shock of it. 

QUEENIE: You are making grandmother out to be a complete 
idiot. I admit you have some reason if it is true that she used 
drape the legs of our chaste Adam sideboard with its concave 
and convex panellings. 

Mrs. D. (sharply): I admit she went a little too far there. But 
she was quite justified in covering the legs of our round 
mahogany dining table. They were—well they were what they 
were ! 

QUEENIE (slyly): Nevertheless she had some little moral weak- 
nesses hadn’t she ? I heard she used say ‘ dang’ and that her 
crony, Lady Scrimgeour, used swear like a trooper. 

Mrs. D. (decidedly): Lady Scrimgeour used not! Ladies were 
allowed to say ‘ dang’ in certain circumstances such as hitting 
one’s toe against a stone for instance but only amongst them- 
selves when men or children were not present. 

QUEENIE: She snuffed—grandmother I mean. 
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Mrs. D. (in angry puzzlement): Well, what about it if she did, 
snuff is good for sneezing. 

QUEENIE (blandly): Whilst Lady Scrimgeour and Mrs. Gubkins 
smoked pipes of strong tobacco. The little window in the top 
back room where they used sequester themselves for the 
purpose was like a chimney on a summer’s evening with 
puffs coming through it. 

Mrs. D. (lamely) : They both suffered from asthma, that’s why. 

Por: Don’t mind her mum. She’s only wagging a red legging 
in your eye. 

CAPT) ae neredeneLgne. 

Mrs. D.: So that’s what she’s at. (Grimly to Q.). But since you 
recollect so much about the red herrings—the dangs, snuffs 
and smokes, surely you haven’t forgotten what happened to the 
young and beautiful if impecunious Jane Hewetson, and why. 

QUEENIE: Oh that was the lady wasn’t it who shouted ‘ My 
God, what a fine pair of legs Captain Curling has got?’ I 
suppose you would say in the lingo of the period that she was a 
bit fast. 

Mrs. D. (snappishly) : I don’t know whether she was fast or not, 
but you know what happened to her for making that indecent 
remark, which by the way was not as indecent as the remark 
you made to Pop about— (short pause). You know that the 
men, moreover the libertines among them, were more furious 
about it than the women, that nobody would marry her, 
beautiful and all as she was, and that she didn’t properly 
resume her place in society till she was well over forty when 
she came in for a large legacy and went churchy and was no 
longer a rival to the young girls in the marriage market. 

QUEENIE (languidly) : I believe I did hear about that then, but 
like Queen Victoria I was not greatly amused. (Suddenly and 
gaily). But ’pon my honour, mother, you don’t know how 
relieved I am at finding you possessing certain psychological 
reserves of strength which enable you to make a side-step so 
to speak when a calamitous disappointment overtakes you. 
Not so with Cissie, father and Pop. They certainly look 
petrified but, I am certain, not for the reason you have given. 
I have a hunch you have landed them in a worse condition 
than you are yourself (laughs blithely). 
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Mrs. D. (promptly) : Of course I am disappointed and broken- 
hearted, but I have a ray of hope he will come yet. ; 

Pop (without conviction) : He may come to-morrow if he doesn’t 
come to-night. 

Capt. D. (ditto): There’s absolutely no reason why he shouldn’t 
come to-morrow if he doesn’t come to-night. He may have 
missed his conveyance, train or boat or plane or whatever it 
may have been. 

CissIE (ditto): He might come to-night yet. 

Mrs. D. (éearfully): Oh you don’t believe he will. You don’t 
believe he will come at all. (Querulously to Bridget) Please 
close that door, Bridget. 

BriDGET: I forgot all about it with the hillabilloo, ma’am. And 
be the same token I believe I forgot also to— (As Bridget 
moves to close door, a large, clean-shaven man wearing a stetson 
hat appears in the doorway). 

ALL (including Bridget but excepting Queenie): Ewn Andzale! 

Siras: No that’s not my name. In the far-off days when I 
used those aitches which I should not have used and did not 
use those aitches which I should have used and there was 
no help in me, Dymphna used call me her vulgar cockney 
half-brother, Silas. 

Mrs. D.: Silas! Good gracious you can’t be Silas, you’re so 
different. 

Siras: Tempora—tempora— 

QUEENIE (promptly) : Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis. 

Siras: Thanks a lot missie. Dymphna is still puzzled and 
suspicious, not knowing that I was associated with a couple 
of University men when I first went to New Zealand, which 
did the trick for me, and having a good ear for music I managed 
to achieve a magnificent Hoxford and Cambridge accent, 
unlike the Higginbotham family who hailed from Islington 
that a battleship wouldn’t knock out of the habit of saying 
‘wiv’ instead of with. 

QUEENIE (gaily): You certainly are a smart guy, Uncle Silas. 

SLs (ditto): Guess I am, rather. And what fun I used have at 
the University chaps who went backwoods after having married 
poor Scotch and Cork girls, one of them rolling his ‘rs’ and 
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t’other occasionally slipping out a ‘ dat’ and even sometimes 
saying “ butther ’. 

Mrs. D. (severely): Tragic rather than funny if you ask me. 
I know our own case since we lost caste. Of course it was their 
own fault I suppose, but nevertheless, Silas, you should have 
been grateful to them for giving you the accent. 

Siras: Oh, they didn’t give it to me, I took it from them the 
same as you'd take mumps or measles. But it was gas, the 
amusing but not malicious exchanges that used often take 
place between us when we used meet in the vestibules of the 
good hotels. 

Mrs. D. (showing a gleam of hope, half to herself): Inthe vestibules 
of the good hotels? Well then, you did—by the way what 
were you doing in New Zealand, Silas ? 

S1zas (as tf trying to think): What was I doing? Oh I was a 
bricklayer. 

Mrs. D. (disgustedly): A bricklayer! A bricklayer staying in 
good hotels ! 

CissIE: New Zealand might be different in that way from here, 
mother. 

Mrs. D.: Perhaps. (Snappishly to Silas) In any case what use 
would an accent be to a bricklayer, irrespective of whether 
he misused the aspirate or not which you do still by the way. 

SILas (smiling): Oh I only do that sort of thing now for fun. 

QUEENIE (slyly): I can see that, Uncle Silas. 

SiLas (taking letter from pocket): Meanwhile I have something 
here that doesn’t belong to me, I found it on the pavement 
and seeing your front door open— 

BRIDGET (interrupting): The hillabilloo— 

Siras: I walked right in to restore to you your property (hands 
letter to Queeme) It’s addressed to Mrs. Davenport. 

QUEENIE: The letter from Ewn Andzale! Somebody—perhaps 
it was myself must have accidentally dropped it. I suppose you 
read it, Uncle Silas. You needn’t excuse yourself. If you just 
glanced at it I am certain curiosity would force you to go the 
whole hog—n’est-ce pas ? 

SILAS (quizzically): Oui-oui. Its contents are certainly outside 
our ordinary experiences of life wherein if you don’t give you 
won't get; like going in to a grocer’s shop where what you 
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buy is weighed out to you to a nicety, parcelled up and handed 
to you and that’s that. And the principle is so universal and 
so exact that I often wondered whether electricity wasn’t 
at the bottom of it. Whereas this letter is something like what 
you’d get from Alice in Wonderland. 

QUEENIE: That was practically what I said Uncle, that it was 
of the fairy tale order and they all came down on me like a 
house of bricks making me out to be a criminal. 

Capt. D.: Now, Queenie, that’s not correct. What we objected 
to principally was your using the fairy tale stuff to incriminate 
your mother by charging her that she wrote the letter to herself. 

SILAS (gaily): So you did that, Queenie. I now know your 
name is Queenie anyway. So you actually charged your mother 
with doing that. 

QUEENIE: I did. 

SILAS : Surprising if she did such a silly thing. In her young days 
anyhow, Dymphna was supposed to be the brainy member of 
her family. I never knew her to do anything odd or strange 
or foolish, except once when she rushed into the house in a 
state of great excitement saying she had seen a real satyr— 
not a goat she said—but a real satyr in the corner of the 
Big Shrubbery which, funnily enough was smaller in extent 
than the wood they called the Small Shrubbery, but the Big 
Shrubbery was on a slope was darkish and had a certain 
awesome appearance about it, and it was in the corner of 
the Big Shrubbery that she said she saw the satyr. 

Mrs. D. (deprecatingly) : Silas, please !— 

Sivas: It isn’t fair I admit, for I can assure you Queenie, she 
didn’t half get laughed at for her pains. And what was more 
humiliating the humorous Dr. Foster who was present jokingly 
advised that she should give up learning Greek or it might 
cause a fissure in her brain pan. 

QUEENIE (significantly): Ah! 

Mrs. D. (sharply and quickly): What are you ‘ah-ing’, for. 
I was only fourteen years of age at the time, two years younger 
than Lucy Walker-Lee who was at the Alexandra with you, 
and ’twas you yourself told us how she saw the skeleton of a 
Dinosaur in the Bog of Allen, which turned out to be a huge 
piece of bog-oak. 

C2 
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Sivas (to Queente): That’s what you’d call a—a— 

QUEENIE: A tu quoque. ; 

Siras: Oh Dymphna was always first-rate at that sort of thing 
in the gay old days at Tubrid House. 

Mrs. D. (stiffly): I wouldn’t exactly call them gay, Silas. We 
used go to the races of course like all the county people. In 
fact we were rather quiet folks, croquet, tennis, spoil five in the 
evenings, occasional dances and so on. 

Sivas (slyly): And canoodling. 

Mrs. D.: I don’t understand what you mean by canoodling. 
Everything was correct and nice with no vulgarity. 

S1ras: Quite so; nevertheless the young ladies knew how to 
fish notwithstanding their skirts went to the ground and all that. 
Which reminds me of the story a nursery maid told me of the 
clever manner in which you managed to land the Captain. 

Mrs. D. (rapidly) : Men were not so mercenary in those days. 

Capt. D. (with pretended seriousness) : Silas, Silas, this is like telling 
tales out of school. 

Sizas: Shocking! However, I’d like to make things more lively 
as I have been unwittingly the cause of what I can now see 
was a tragic anti-climax for Dymphna in mistaking me for Ewn 
Andzale. (Lightly) But don’t they say half a loaf is better 
than no bread, and I am really not so poor, Dymphna, as 
perhaps I have led you to believe. I did bricklaying certainly, 
but later on I did some contracting. 

Mrs. D. (in pleased surprise) : Contracting! Contractors make 
the world of money in Dublin. 

Siras: And I also went wool-gathering. 

Por (laughing loudly): That’s jolly good, Uncle Silas—it’s jolly 
funny. 

Sivas (drily): Oh is it! Nevertheless, young fellow, wool- 
gathering in New Zealand doesn’t mean day-dreaming, but is 
supposed to be a method of money-making. 

Mrs. D. (more pleased) : Money-making ! 

Srtas: Money-making, yes. But it is difficult to understand 
how you can be so materialistic Dymphna, and, apparently 
at the same time have become so evangelistic, that is if the 
titles of these books staring me in the face on the table mean 
anything. My God, what a selection !—Pearson on the Creed ; 
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Paley on the Origins of Christianity ; Moscheim’s Ecclesiastical 
History ; Woods’ Natural History—well that’s dusty enough— 
but here we have again Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying ; 
Hooker’s Sermons; Latimer’s Preparation for Communion. 
Is this a Plymouth Brother establishment or what ? 

Mrs. D.: Nonsense, Silas. Of course we don’t tell people about it, 
but we really keep those books on the table to give an air of 
respectability to the place. They were left to me by my cousin 
the rector, the Rev. Julian Goodlake, together with this house 
and all that Victorian furniture you see around you. Of course 
nobody here reads those books except perhaps (sarcastically) 
our erudite Queenie. 

QUEENIE: Well, I suppose, I have to admit the soft impeachment, 
though my bent is really for modern science and philosophy 
and notwithstanding the fact that I am really allergic to— 

Mrs. D. (interrupting, harshly): Please don’t use that dreadful 
word again. I really must forbid you Queenie, to use that 
word again. 

QUEENIE: Mother don’t give yourself away like that. There is 
absolutely nothing wrong with the word per se whatever may 
have been wrong a short while ago with my application thereof. 

SILAS (slyly to Queenie): Dymphna is getting her rag out so let 
us get back to—how is this the French are alleged to put it ? 

QUEENIE (frompily): Retournon a nos moulons. 

Sitas: Clever girl by gad! Yes, let us return to the money 
question. Well, my dear sister, I am really not badly off in 
the material way and being old and single, I took a hunch to 
leave New Zealand and return here in the hope of meeting a 
relation and perhaps finishing up here. 

Mrs. D. (cordially): You could stay with us if that would suit 
and then we needn’t take in any more of those B and B people. 

Siras: Ill consider over that. I’m not a Croesus like Ewn 
Andzale, nevertheless, Dymphna, I think I can do something 
substantial in the way outlined in the Josser’s letter to yourself. 

Mrs. D. (somewhat hysterically and emitting a little chortle) : Thank 
you ever so much. 

Sizas: This doesn’t mean, Queenie, any contradiction to your 
fairy tale theories nor to the deduction to be drawn from the 
little parable of the grocer’s shop. For, when I was emigrating 
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to. New Zealand as poor as a church mouse, the Captain here 
acted handsomely by me. 

Capt. D. (off-handedly): Oh, I only did what any decent 
connection would have done in the circs.—nothing extra. 
Mrs. D. (reminiscently) : Ah those good old days, you had plenty 
of money then, James. Would you ever have believed, Silas, 
that you’d see him as he is now, barely able to afford two new 
suits a year, for, with all our other misfortunes he lost nearly 

everything he had in the slump in the Marconi Shares. 

CUEENIE (suddenly rising from sofa, putting hand to mouth and 
emitting a little dry cough): Well now that everything is so 
dusty, I think the charge made against me of being a would-be 
murderess should be withdrawn—being so charged Uncle Silas, 
became by analysis and deduction or by synthesis and 
induction, I don’t know which, I flatter myself that I proved 
up to the hilt that mother herself wrote that letter from Ewn 
Andzale. I havea hunch, Uncle Silas, that you also have guessed 
the secret, and since owing to the impingement of the events 
of this evening on her fore consciousness, I am certain she is 
now quite clear as to the circs. in which the foul deed was 
committed, and I suggest, therefore, that she should make 
a full confession in the matter not merely because of my right 
to be cleared of matricidal intention, but also for the therapeutic 
purpose of cleansing her own mind of whatever traces of the 
obsession that may still be lingering there. 

CissIE (brusquely) : Queenie give it a breeze! The whole pack 
of us are a selfish lot thinking all the time of ourselves and not 
saying a word of welcome to Uncle Silas. He doesn’t even 
know my name yet. 

Mrs. D.: We are certainly most ill-mannered Cissie, but before 
doing the right thing by our guest, I must really first try to 
bring this obstreperous girl to her own senses, which is certainly 
more necessary than that she should bring me to mine, since 
you all know I am in full possession of them, thank goodness ! 

Por: Hear, hear, mum—that’s the stuff to give her. 


Siras (laughing, to Queenie): If Dymphna is as good at repartee 
as she was in her young days when the girls were rivals for 
the eligible males who were sadly in a minority you are in for it, 
Queenie. They used all play tennis and it was at a tennis 
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tournament that she knocked out her redoubtable opponent, 
Florence Gabbett, not at the game by the way, but in a deadly 
verbal encounter. 

Mrs. D.: I had completely forgotten. 

SILAS (speaking to Queenie but not in an “astde’’): So would I, 
very likely, have forgotten too but for the peculiarities of 
the encounter, between the pair gabbling at each other sur- 
rounded by a bevy of damsels calling each other ‘ love ’, ‘ dear ’, 
‘darling’ and all that, so that being only then a kid and 
unversed in the devious ways of femininity I was nonplussed ; 
till later on my eyes were opened when hearing some of 
Dymphna’s faction screaming with delight, and gloating over 
the condition in which she left poor Florence, pale as a ghost, 
as they put it, and shaking like an aspen leaf. 

Mrs. D.: Alas, Silas, whatever talents I may have once possessed 
in that way are now but a memory. But even if I still had any 
such abilities do you think I should be so hard-hearted as to use 
them for the purpose of humiliating or in any way giving pain 
to my beloved daughter, no matter what unpleasantness she 
may cause me by insisting that I wrote the Andzale letter. 
Oh no, if I succeed in bringing her to her senses it will be in a 
christian and motherly way, Silas. 

CissIE: You’re as bad as Queenie to worry either, mother. If 
Ewn Andzale never comes, and I for one don’t care a fig now 
whether he does or not, I suggest that we should all come to the 
rational conclusion that somebody wrote the letter out of a 
hoax. 

Mrs. D.: Very nice of you Cissie, but I wont even adopt that 
for a defence, in fact I am not going to make any defence 
at all since there is nothing for me to defend in any baseless 
charge which may be made against me; I am only going to 
make a simple little statement which I suppose I am entitled 
to do which nobody need really object to except Silas since 
it uniquely refers to my bother Silas, I mean my brother 
Silas that is not my— 

SiLas (drily): Not my vulgar Cockney half-brother that— 

Mrs. D.: Not my brother Silas that was, since my brother Silas 
that was apparently metamorphosed himself into an entirely 
different entity in the brother Silas that is; whilst I think 
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a certain pungency and point will be injected into my little 
promulgation by a grateful acknowledgment to my daughter 
Queenie for her inspired discovery that Ewn Andzale is an 
anagram of New Zealand, and her equally penetrating and 
inspired discovery that I expected our deliverer to come 
from New Zealand. (Waves arms and stares at Silas). Therefore 
hearken all ye people, raise your eyes to heaven and in the 
transformation you see before you in the person of my brother 
Silas is not my brother Silas that was—Behold Ewn Andzale has 
arrived ! 

Cissie, Captain D., and Pop cheer wildly. 

Pop (gleefully) : She’s shrivelling— 

Capt. D.: Shivering— 

Pop: She’s shivering like a ghost and is as pale as an aspen leaf. 

SILAS (quizzically): You'd take it better Queenie if your mother 
wasn’t so patronising and hadn’t assumed such a tantalising 
air of superiority. 

QUEENIE (quietly): I daresay you're right uncle, but even more 
tantalising is the gloating of those three people opposite me, 
though they should know that even if I were capable of meeting 
mother on her own ground which I am not, I would not dream 
of being so infilial as to make any riposte which might cause 
her any pain or humiliation, whilst, on the other hand, nobody’s 
more glad of mother’s victory over me than I am myself 
if it were only for the immense psychical prophylactic benefits 
which I am certain will accrue to her therefrom. Here endeth 
the first lesson. 

(There 1s a constrained silence, Cissie and Capt. D., and Pop 
looking before them and seeming nonplussed whilst Silas takes cigarette 
from case. Suddenly Cissie seems to get a brainwave and goes and 
puis on a gramophone record of the old French aty “ Malbrough 
s’en va ten guerre’’. As ar is being played Mrs. D. seems to come 
to some inward resolution and with wan smile on face goes with 
somewhat uncertain steps to Queenie). 


Mrs. D. (tremulously, placing hand on Queenie’s shoulder) : Queenie! 


QUEENIE (ditto): Mother! (They embrace quietly, a slight sob is 
heard and the Curtain falls). 


FInIs. 


“THE DALTONS.” A NEGLECTED 
NOVEL BY LEVER 


By Donald Davte 


IRST published in 1852, this novel (1) must now be almost 
completely forgotten. It is a very different piece of 
work from the novels by Lever that are still read, the 

engaging slapdash chronicles of the Irish dare-devils, Charles 
O’Malley, Jack Hinton, and Tom Burke of ‘ Ours’. The generous 
improvident Irish gentleman appears in this novel as in the 
others ; but with what a difference! Here he is Peter Dalton, 
who has long gambled himself out of his estates and now lives 
on in shabby gentility in a German spa. And Lever allows him 
not only no admiration, but hardly even a trace of pathos. For 
Peter is seen in terms of what he does to his children. There are 
three of them, Kate, Nelly and Frank; and when the book 
starts, they have just grown up. Their father lives in the past, 
refusing to accept the logic of his career and the justice of his 
fate, holding fast by the pretensions of rank and birth, and con- 
demning, as beneath the Dalton status, the humble but respectable 
and in any case necessary work with which one daughter, Nelly, 
maintains the household. Nelly alone recognizes that the 
aristocratic principle of “ honour ’’, debased in any case as it is 
in the version her father lives by, is quite irrelevant to the 
bourgeois and commercial world in which the Daltons must now 
make their way; her sister and her brother, exhorted by their 
father to ‘“‘remember that they are Daltons’’, are led astray 
by thus entertaining ideas above their station. 

It would be possible, I think, to maintain that this theme is 
the constant pre-occupation of the Anglo-Irish writers. Miss 
Edgeworth and Carleton are others who see the problem of the 
Irish in their time to li in the difficulty with which they accustom 
themselves to commercial society, and the reluctance they feel 
at having to relinquish older ideas no longer applicable but 

(1) Charles Lever. The Daltons, or Three Roads in Life. 
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surviving in ossified forms. Duelling is an obvious example, and 
one that is exploited by Lever, of a social convention proper 
to 18th century Ireland but not to Victorian Ireland, into which 
it none the less survives. (2) 

Now that Lever has so transposed his values, nothing is so 
immediately striking as the sub-acid tone of his writing. And 
the very first sentence of the book shows how this acidulous 
tone can achieve a sort of bitter-sweet poetry : 

“A theatre by daylight—a great historical picture in the process of 
cleaning—a ballet-dancer of a wet day hastening to rehearsal—the favourite 
for the Oaks dead-lame in a straw-yard—are scarcely more stripped of their 
legitimate illusions than is a fashionable watering-place on the approach 
of winter.” 

This is the note of Thackeray ; and I will proceed at once to 
the claim I want to make—that at its best Lever’s bitter-sweet 
is better than Thackeray’s, truer, more consistent, more mordant. 
Thackeray’s satire and his sentimentality go together; they 
are two faces of the one coin. Thackeray is always emotionally 
involved, for or against, and his much-advertised hard-boiled 
cynicism is always ready to dissolve into tears. His lip must 
either curl or quiver; there is no middle way. Lever, however, 
is really hard-boiled, weary and detached :— 

“The same apathy that had brought on his ruin enabled him to bear 
it. Nothing has such a mock resemblance to wisdom, as utter heartlessness ; 
with all the seeming of true philosophy, it assumes a part and bearing above 
the trials of the world ; holds on the even tenor of its way, undeterred by 
the reverses which overwhelm others, and even meets the sternest frowns 
of fortune with the bland smile of equanimity. 

In this way Dalton had deceived many who had known him in better 
days, and who now saw him even in his adversity, with the same careless, 
good-natured look, as when he took the field with his own hounds, or passed 
round the claret at his own table.” 

Doctor Grounsell is a character with whom we are to sympathize, 
a genuine embodiment of scornful common-sense; yet he is 
seen as relentlessly as the unprincipled heartless and frivolous 
people to whom he is opposed :— 

“As Sir Stafford’s physician, the only one in whom he had confidence, 
the Doctor was enabled to stand his ground against attacks which must 
have conquered him ; and by dint of long resistance and a certain obstinacy 
of character he had grown to take pleasure in an opposition, which, to a 
man of more refinement and feeling, must have proved intolerable; and 

(*) I believe I owe this suggestion to Peter Allt. 
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though decidedly attached to Sir Stafford and his children, it is probable 
that he was still more bound to them by hate to ‘ my lady’, than by all 
his affection for themselves.” 


This is no over-simplified world of black and white, bluff honesty 
versus affected evil. The portraits are much more subtle, and 
it is recognized, for instance, that bluffness itself can be affected ; 
and that it may still be malevolent even where it is genuine : 


“He knew the family disasters of all Europe, and not a name could 
be mentioned in society to which he could not tag either a seduction, a 
fraud, a swindle, or a poltroonery ; and when such revelations are given 
prosaically, with all the circumstances of date, time, and place, unrelieved 
by the slightest spice of wit or imagination, but simply narrated as ‘ Memoires 
pour servir 4 |’Histoire’ of an individual, the world is very apt to accept 
them as evidences of knowledge of life, rather than what they really are— 
proofs of a malignant disposition. In this way Haggerstone seemed to 
many, the mere ‘old soldier’ and nothing more; whereas, if nature had 
given him either fancy or epigrammatic smartness, he would have been set 
down for the incarnation of slander.”’ 

Such passages as these abound, and one of the remarkable 
things about them, a feature that marks them off sharply from 
similar portraits by Thackeray, is the absence of irony. In so 
satirical a context, irony would seem unavoidable; but Lever 
most often eschews that obliquity, and pronounces dispassionate 
judgment with a startling directness. The effect is sometimes 
Johnsonian, and where, as with Haggerstone above, Lever 
proceeds from the instance to the law that governs it (the law, 
for instance, that slander passes undetected until expressed with 
imagination and wit), we may be reminded of explicit moralists 
like Rochefoucauld :— 

“We left Lady Hester, in our last chapter, employed in the exercise 
of those fascinations which, however unlike in other respects, have this 
resemblance to virtue, that they are assuredly their own reward. The 
charm of courtesy never conferred one half the pleasure on those for whom 
it was exercised as to him who wielded it. It matters little whether the 
magician be prince or ‘charlatan’, the art of pleasing is one of the most 
agreeable faculties human nature can be endowed with. Whether Lady 
Hester was aware of the theory or not, she felt the fact, as she saw the 
undisguised admiration in the faces of the two sisters; for while she had 
won over Nelly by the elevation of her sentiments and the kindliness of 
her expressions, Kate was fascinated by her beauty, her grace, her easy 
gaiety, and a certain voluble lightness that simulates frankness.” 

Here the moral law, discovered and presented to us, is enunciated 
in just that form—‘“ The charm of courtesy never conferred one 
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half the pleasure on those for whom it was exercised as to him 
who wielded it.’’ So it is here :— 

“The sense of inferiority, galling and torturing as it is, becomes 
infinitely more unendurable when connected with matters of trivial im- 
portance. There is a sense of indignant anger in the feeling, that we are 
surpassed by what seem the mere conventionalities and tricks of society, 
and although Kate knew not the source of her unhappiness, some of it lay 
in this fact. Every little gesture, every motion, the merest peculiarities 
of voice and accent now struck her as distinctive of a class—a class to which 
no imitation would ever give her a resemblance.” 

Has anyone said this before? It strikes us on the one hand as 
so obvious, so self-evidently true; and yet it comes also with 
the shock of novelty, as an authentic discovery. 


2 

There is a good deal more of this kind of thing which I 
should like to quote. But it is time instead to see another aspect 
of Lever’s achievement here—the massive consistency of the 
novel’s structure, at least in the first volume. Its basic theme, 
I have suggested, is the folly and the danger of sending out into 
the nineteenth-century world of commercial values, young 
people equipped with values belonging to an earlier world of 
land-owning aristocracy. On this idea as basis, Lever erects a 
complicated but always consistent structure. One very neat 
ironical stroke is to attach Kate Dalton to an English family 
in which the opposite process has occurred; the family of Sir 
Stafford Onslow, the mercantile magnate, who is trying to live 
down his commercial origins and ape the land-owning nobility. 
George Onslow, his son, is like Thackeray’s George Osborne, a 
product of the second generation, an indolent guardee and 
duellist, at bottom a good fellow but not questioning the standards 
of the society to which his father’s ambition has raised him, a 
heavy spender, a gambler and on occasion a duellist, quite without 
resources when taken out of the narrow orbit of the club and 
the mess. Another character, Lord Norwood, is the genuine 
thing of which George is only the laboured imitation. He is 
the true aristocrat, but decadent, an unprincipled rake with 
nothing to commend him but his good manners and his flashy 
courage. When Norwood joins the English colony in Florence, 
having been forced out of England because of his racing debts, 
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the principle of mercantile honesty re-asserts itself in Sir Stafford, 
so that he forbids Norwood entry to his house :— 

““The defalcation is, however, true?’ asked Sir Stafford. 

“If you mean to ask whether a man always wins at Doncaster or 
Newmarket, the question is of the easiest to answer.’ 

“I certainly presume that he always pays what he loses, my Lord’, 
replied Sir Stafford, colouring at the evasive impertinence of the other. 

“Of course he does when he has it! Sir Stafford; but that is a most 
essential condition, for the ‘ Turf’ is not precisely like a mercantile pursuit.’ 

es winced under the flippant insolence with which this was 
spoken. 
This is a long way from Charles O’Malley, and the fast and 
furious fun that accompanies the efforts of Charles’s uncle to 
evade his creditors. 

Sir Stafford is condemned by his family for standing by his 
principles where Norwood is concerned :— 

“From George he met no support whatever. He either believed, or 
thought that he believed, Norwood’s garbled explanation. Intercourse 
with a certain set of ‘fast men’ had shown him that a man might do a 
“screwy ’ thing now and then, and yet not be cut by his acquaintance ; 
and the young Guardsman deemed his father’s rigid notions nothing but 
prejudices—very excellent and commendable ones, no doubt, but as in- 
applicable to our present civilisation as would be a coat of mail, or a back- 
piece of chain-armour.” 

The point is, of course, that it is the guardee’s notion of duellist’s 
honour that is an anachronism ; it is only upon a sound commercial 
basis that the elegant superstructure of fashionable society is 
able to exist at all. The duellist’s honour is a debased and 
emaciated survival of the chivalric code symbolised by the coat 
of mail. The truth is just the opposite of what George thinks 
it is. 

But Lever can command a symbolism far more original 
and concentrated. When Lady Hester Onslow is held up in 
Baden in the off-season, she falls in with Haggerstone, a hanger- 
on to “ good society,” whom (as they both know very well) she 
would ignore in any other circumstances. Haggerstone suggests, 
for her amusement, shooting with pistols :— 

“On a table were displayed, in all the dandyism such objects are 
capable of, a handsome case of pistols, with all the varied appliances of 
kid leather for wadding, bullet-moulds, rammers, hammers, screws, and 
rests, even to a russia-leather bound note-book, to record the successes, 
nothing had been forgotten: and Lady Hester surveyed with pleasure 
preparations which at least implied an anxious attention to her wishes.’ 
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The shooting is a ritual, in a bad sense; the proliferation of 
observances and properties underlines the extent to which the 
pistols, and the duellist’s honour which they symbolize, are an 
anachronism, a piece of self-deluding make-believe. It is in 
tune with this that the target at which Lady Hester fires is a 
wooden statuette of Goethe’s “ Marguerite’’, carved by Nelly 
Dalton to make money for the Dalton household ; and that the 
native craftsman who instructs and patronises Nelly should be 
wounded in his attempt to save the image. The situation smacks 
of contrivance, of course; but we can forgive that for the sake 
of the neatness with which it brings into relief the issues at stake. 
It is in such effects as these that the art of the novelist attains 
to poetry. So it does when fact moves beyond itself into fantasy, 
in order to reveal the poetic truth below the matter of fact. 
This is what happens in Dostoievsky and in Dickens; Mr. 
Micawber grows into a figure of fantasy, a caricature, but being 
a caricature he is no less true to life, only less true to the facts. 
He is truer to life, the more poetic and fantastic he becomes. 
In this novel by Lever the surface of fact gives way in the same 
fashion, and yawns into poetry. A fine example is Martha 
Ricketts, a character who peeps over the margins of the book, 
to make up the household of her sister-in-law, Mrs. Ricketts, a 
more baleful Mrs. Leo Hunter, a shameless charlatan :— 

“A word about poor Martha, and we have done ; nor, indeed, is there 
any need we should say more than that she was universally known as ‘ Poor 
Martha’ by all their acquaintance. Oh! what patience, submission, and 
long-suffering it takes before the world will confer its degree of Martyr— 
before they will condescend to visit, even with so cheap a thing as com- 
passion, the life of an enduring self-devotion. Martha had had but one 
idol all her life—her brother ; and although, when he married late in years, 
she had almost died broken-hearted at the shock, she clung to him and 
his fortunes, unable to separate from one, to whose habits she had been 
ministering for above thirty years. It was said that originally she was a 
person of good common faculties, and a reasonably fair knowledge of the 
world ; but to see her at the time of which we now speak, not a vestige 
remained of either—not a stone marked where the edifice once stood. Nor 
can this be matter of wonderment. Who could have passed years amid 
all the phantasmagoria of that unreal existence, and either not gone clean 
mad, or made a weak compromise with sanity, by accepting everything 
as real. Poor Martha had exactly these two alternatives—either to ‘ believe 
the crusts, mutton ’, or be eternally shut out from all hope. Who can tell 
the long and terrible struggle such a mind must have endured ?—what 
little bursts of honest energy repelled by fear and timidity ?—what good 
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intentions baffled by natural humility, and the affection she bore her brother ? 
It may have, nay, it did, cost her much, to believe this strange creed 
of her sister-in-law ; but she ended by doing so. So implicit was her faith, 
that, like a true devotee, she would not trust the evidence of her own senses, 
if opposed by the articles of her belief. The very pictures, at whose purchase 
she had been present ; and whose restoration and re-lackering had been 
the work of her own hands, she was willing to aver had been the gifts of 
royal and princely personages. The books for which she had herself written 
to the publishers, she would swear were all tributes offered by the respective 
writers to the throne of taste and erudition .... She might oppose the 
Bill in every stage; she might cavil at it, in Committee ; and divide on 
every clause ; but when it once became law, she revered it as a statute of 
the land. All her own doubts faded away on the instant ; all her former 
suggestions vanished at once; a new light seemed to break on her mind, 
and she appeared to see with the eyes of truth and discernment.” 
This is comical and shocking at the same time, like Gogol’s 
Chichikov, or Dickens’s Mrs. Gamp. And the point of it is the 
same as that of the pistol-shooting episode ; the world of make- 
believe in which move the déraciné tourists and exiles of the 
Continental spas, a world which denied the reality of the com- 
mercial calculation on which it was based. 

The other masterpiece among the characters is the invaluable 
self-effacing major-domo, the Greville or Creevey of this society, 
Albert Jekyl. Lever’s treatment of this figure, strangely evasive 
and mercurial as it is, deserves the highest praise. The function 
and status of Jekyl remain a mystery for a long time and in a 
sense they are never fully cleared up. It is essential to the story 
that this should be so; for Jekyl’s true status is never defined 
by the society which cannot do without him. He is “a friend of 
the family,’ and yet less than that ; a superior servant, and yet 
more than that. He7zs a servant, yet it is essential to his function- 
ing properly that his status as a servant should never be 
acknowledged, that he should, for instance, be remunerated only 
indirectly. There is even a kind of misdirected heroism in Jekyl, 
in the way, when unattached, he submits gracefully to austerity 
in order to keep up appearances. Each new facet of his character 
as it appears is surprising yet convincing. 

These two creations, Martha Ricketts and Albert Jekyl, 
are triumphs of two quite different attitudes to characterization, 
each the product of an imaginative vision quite different from 
and hardly compatible with the other. One is Dickensian, 
fantastic, symbolical ; the other is dry and realistic, more like 
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Thackeray. And it can hardly be denied that Lever falls between 
stools, now in the realistic convention, now out of it. The Abbé 
D’Esmonde, for instance, is not a realistic creation. He is the 
portrait not of any one talented Jesuit that one might think to 
meet in nineteenth-century Italy ; but of the ideal type potentially 
present in the Jesuit organization and in Jesuitical thought— 
“ideal ”’ not in the sense of being morally best, but in the sense 
that he represents the potentialities of the type, for good and evil, 
realised with ideal force and distinctness. He sometimes recalls 
(remotely, of course) Dostoievsky’s Grand Inquisitor. And it 
must be admitted that when he consorts with a realistic character 
such as Jekyl, we feel uncomfortably that one convention is 
being laid on top of another so that the picture is out of focus. 
An exact parallel is the figure of the General in Norman Mailer’s 
“The Naked and the Dead.’ Mailer’s general is incredible if 
taken as the picture of any one American general, but magnifi- 
cently credible as a realisation of the potentialities of an American 
military attitude and type. He leans out rather uncomfortably, 
as D’Esmonde does, from the realistic convention governing the 
rest of the book. 


3: 


The second volume of Lever’s novel is a falling away. As 
the first volume told the adventure of Kate Dalton, so the second 
deals rather with the careers of her brother and her sister. Frank 
Dalton is brought into a situation of great interest, very relevant 
to the central theme: he departs for Vienna trusting in the 
patronage of a distant relative, a Dalton younger son who years 
before had enlisted as a soldier of fortune in the Austrian Imperial 
Army, where he has risen to field-marshal’s rank; by a fine 
ironical stroke, the Daltons are represented as thinking that in 
this sphere their claims of blood and hereditary distinction will 
be acknowledged, but the old Marshal is shown to abide rather 
by the ideology of the self-made man—naturally enough, for 
he has risen in the service by his own unaided efforts ; when he 
shows Frank that he may expect no special favours, the boy, true 
to his father’s code by which blood and family constitute a right 
to special treatment, considers himself ill-used. The point is 
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that in military as in commercial life the same principles obtain, 
principles which the Daltons refuse to acknowledge :— 

““T like the old Feld!’ cried Hans, enthusiastically. ‘He would 
teach the boy submission, and self-reliance too—lessons that, however 
wide apart they seem, go ever hand in hand ; —an old warrior that has 
trained his bold nature to habits of obedience in many a year of trial and 
injustice, unfriended and alone, with nothing but his stout heart and good 
sword to sustain him.” 

“Submission and self-reliance’’—the virtues of the barrack- 
room and those of the counting-house are the same. George 
Onslow, in the officer’s mess of a privileged regiment, is living 
only a travesty of the military profession ; he does not learn a 
soldier’s courage until his father’s losses bring home to him the 
true nature of his economic position. 

Unfortunately Frank Dalton’s further career is entangled 
in the complicated web of D’Esmonde’s international machina- 
tions—a plot incredible in itself, which unfortunately obscures 
and eventually usurps the true subject of the novel, the clash 
between the older code of honour and blood and the new code 
of self-reliance. 

Nelly Dalton, the stay-at-home sister, is meant to typify 
not only a proper acquiescence to the spirit of the times, and a 
willingness to forgo ideas of hereditary distinction, now that 
they no longer apply ; but also, I think, a scale of values trans- 
cending the historical conflict between those ideas and the code 
of commercial independence. Her constant associate is the 
German dwarf, Hans, who is an idealized character like D’Esmonde 
but in a more culpable sense. He is, for instance, the idealized 
type of the good German; and here “ idealized”’ carries the 
implication of “ uncritical.’’ He is also the type of the peasant 
craftsman, and in that role he is allowed to criticize the commercial 
attitude to life :— 

““They buy it’, said the Dwarf, with a fierce energy, ‘as they can 
buy everything—the pearl for which the diver hazards life—the gem that 
the polisher has grown blind over—the fur for which the hunter has shed 
his heart’s blood. And yet when they’ve got them they have not got 
content.’ ”’ 

Nelly Dalton, the skilful wood-carver, is associated with Hans 


in typifying this ethos of the craftsman that we are to esteem 
more than either pride of family on the one hand, or a sordid 
commercialism on the other. But Lever himself does not realise 
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how the values for which Hans and Nelly stand—humble con- 
tentment in one’s station, diligence, thrift, self-denial, “‘ sub- 
mission and _ self-reliance’’—are themselves the virtues of 
capitalism, the virtues of the counting-house rather than the 
carpenter’s bench. A Marxist critic would go on to point out 
(and surely to applaud) the truth of Lever’s arrangement, by 
which the old soldier is made to preach “ submission and self- 
reliance’, and to be applauded for it by the small capitalist, 
Hans; for a capitalist society, he would say, is a state of per- 
petual economic war, and these are the virtues required of the 
man in the ranks of commerce as in the military ranks. One 
may agree with him, and yet realise that Lever himself was not 
alive to all the implications of his own creations. 

In this essay I have deliberately played down some of the 
annoying elements in this book, the extent, for instance, to which 
the tedious intrigues of D’Esmonde distract and complicate 
the action, and the sometimes sentimental idealizing of Nelly 
Dalton and Hans and what they stand for. The last hundred 
pages are worthless. But I have ignored all this because I want 
to get the book read ; and because I think that, when all this is 
accounted for, “‘ The Daltons’”’ remains a rich and rewarding 
experience for those who read it. It is richest of all in “ moral 
discoveries ’’, in dispassionate judgments thrown out by the 
way, about the laws that govern human behaviour, and the 
motives that determine human sentiments. If it is more uneven 
than “‘ Vanity Fair’’, less of a piece, it derives at its best from 
a view of life more tonic and more accurate, because less self- 
pitying and self-regarding. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 


By A. J. Leventhal. 


A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN. By Eugene O’Neill. Belfast Arts Theatre. 
THE SEVENTH STEP. By Padraic Fallon. The Dublin Globe Theatre. 

THE CARDINAL AND THE Crows. By Seamus de Faoite. Pilgrim Productions. 
THE TYPEWRITER. By Jean Cocteau. Studio Theatre Club. 

Whatever Dublin may think of the Tostal as an excuse for dramatic 
activity, its publicity was successful enough to bring the Belfast Arts Theatre 
Company to Dublin for a second time. And to apologise for their supererogation 
in bringing on its previous visit a play by the fashionable Anouilh they let us 
have this time the last play written by Eugene O'Neill. Anouilh’s Gallic manners 
like his salt can be watered down by a translator sympathetic to English speech 
conventions as required by the Lord Chamberlain functioning through some 
anonymous civil servants. In this case, however, we have to do with an Irish- 
American using much the same medium as ourselves and careless whether his 
dialogue be loose-lipped so long as it conforms to the natural speech of His 
characters. We have a feeling that Belfast was a little nervous of letting Dublin 
have O’Neill verbally undiluted and that as a result the play, to its detriment, 
was, if not directly bowdlerised, at any rate extensively shorn of much colourful 
language. 

Josie Hogan, robust, masterful, volubly vital daughter of an Irish 
immigrant, hard-drinking farmer in Connecticut, believes that she has convinced 
the countryside of the laxity of her morals but she cannot conceal the bigness of 
her heart either from her father or from James Tyrone their wealthy dissolute 
young landlord. The latter is a complicated character neurotically nursing 
himself into alcoholic oblivion with an adult bottle in an effort to wipe out the 
memory of an unnecessary immoral gesture after his mother’s death. The drama 
is not resolved by the motherly Josie taking the complex-ridden half-poet 
admirer to her bosom. She does so, but the agenbite of inwit has eaten too 
deeply into his being to allow him any stronger emotion than the desire to escape 
from the responsibility of life. 

This difficult part, with obscunties probably brought about by too liberal 
cutting, was played in the right mood by Bryn Bartlett even if the character as 
such was not quite convincing. Susan Lyde, as Josie, gave a powerful 
performance, matching figure and voice to the Eve, mother-of-all-living, 
conception of the dramatist. As the father, Terence Pim laboured likewise 
against excisions in the text and curiously recalling the mannerisms of an Abbey 
actor of the previous generation gave evidence of sound acting technique. There 
seemed to be no good reason for the introduction of Josie’s brother Mike (a 
weak character well portrayed by Ian Cowan) who appeared for a few moments 
at the beginning of the play. It may be that he was to prepare us for our 
acceptance of the essential good nature of his sister but it would have been more 
effective if its full revelation were left to the end. 

We look forward to an unexpurgated production of A Moon for the 
Misbegotten by the same company. The programme referred to Dublin as being 
‘fone of the very few remaining cities . . . where Tragedy can be performed, 
supported, and appreciated.’’ Where this be true or not, it is a city where 
drama can be taken whole and undiluted. 
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The way of the pioneer is hard, whether it be the ascension of Everest or 
the hewing of a new road in drama. Padraic Fallon’s rejection in his first play 
The Seventh Step of the mythology of the Gael and reliance on Greek myth 
for the inspiration of the fatalistic action of his tragedy is an earnest of 
his originality in dramatic technique. It has been urged against the Greek 
conception of tragedy that the story was already known to the audience and 
that, hearing the name of Agamemnon, they already knew in advance the doom 
that awaited him. But surprise is a stage trick that has value only in comedy 
and unambitious drama. It is effective at the first production; the morning paper 
destroys the shock for future audiences. Tragedy is still the highest dramatic 
form and the Greeks, having no use for surprise, demanded poetry and tension 
in its development. Mr. Fallon sets the action of his play in this country in 
the year 1922—‘‘a year’, in the words of the programme, “‘when the courts 
were not functioning and such violence as there is in the play could be possible’. 
He deals with events known to the audience and acknowledging his Aeschylus 
background, he observes the three Aristotelean unities. General Mannion is his 
Agamemnon, Nesta his Clytemnestra, Egan Somers his Aegisthus and Lady 
Ann a rather colourless Cassandra. Using gramophone records offstage to 
provide his equivalent for the Greek Chorus, Mr. Fallon allows the emotional 
relationship between the four main figures to play itself out to its inevitable 
end. 

It is difficult, especially in the first act, to accept the modernisation but 
the rising richness of the poetry, the tension in the second act and the high 
tragic culmination of the finale make up for the weak opening. Denis Brennan 
interpreted with quiet confidence the part of General Mannion, the poet turned 
soldier but who would have preferred words to swords, epigrams to guns as 
vehicles of death. Blanaid Irvine, as his wife, played her tragic role, it seemed 
to me, with too much awareness of its end but it was a noble performance, 
nevertheless. Michael Murray as Egan Somers and Pamela Duncan as Lady Ann 
seemed a little lost, the one in restless hysteria and the other in an arbitrary 
drowsiness—faults in production rather than in acting. 

The Seventh Step heralds a new dramatist. Padraic Fallon’s worth as poet 
is known, his skill as radio playwright is acknowledged. There is no reason 
that he should not profit from the actual sight of his creation on the stage and 
we can safely expect him to use his experience with even more telling effect in 
his next play. 

The Cardinal and the Crows was a pleasant evening’s entertainment even 
if it were not strictly speaking a play. It was more like a long short story 
divided into acts. There was a pleasant haze of unreality about a situation that 
might easily have been real. The promise of depth in the character of the 
Cardinal (Patrick Layde in his most inconsequentially deliberate mood) never 
eventuated. Why the Cardinal was so called is not clear. A confirmed celibate, 
he has gathered a number of friends round him in his bachelor apartment. His 
peddling of small ware and partiality to quoting Omar Khayam produced in the 
dénouement nothing more exciting than the generous impulse to give up the 
apartment so that the youngest member of the company could break his celibate 
vows and find a roof and married bliss. A thieving, noisy charwoman (a careful 
cameo by Alice Cunningham) was the only really wicked creature in the play, 
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if we except the meddling, puritanical neighbour (Julie Hamilton played this 
stock part as though it were an original conception) who disapproves of a virgin 
spending an unchaperoned evening in a house tenanted by males. Seamus de 
Faoite can write dialogue; some day he must surely give us a play too. 

Jean Cocteau was one of the brightest boys in the Paris of the twenties. 
He made his mark as poet, critic, playwright, novelist, choreographer and 
essayist. He has since made a name for himself as a film director writing his own 
scripts. In the Studio Theatre Club he now appears with The Typewriter as a 
master in the art of what he himself calls the pseudo-detective play. He is well 
served by his translator, Ronald Duncan, a fellow poet and dramatist, who has 
caught the mood of the original as well as the almost morbid atmosphere 
engendered by the enmity of the twin brothers Pascal and Maxime and the 
tantalising hesitations of Margot to choose between them. There are ethical and 
personal complications which make the task of Fred—quite a lovable detective 
—a difficult one but the wielder of the poison pen is eventually run to earth. 

Richard Murphy plays the dual role of the twin brothers with just the right 
kind of distinguishing nuance. As Maxime, he is nicely nervous and maladjusted 
and as Pascal, he punches home his puritanical intolerance. Fergus Cogley, as 
Fred the disguised flatfoot, carries his capacity for friendship and detection with 
an easy distinction. Claire Mullen joins youthful impulsiveness to feminine 
cuteness to make the part of Margot a living one. Solange is the other woman 
in the case who tries to hold Maxime against her younger rival Margot. Anne 
Burke in this role needed more sophistication to carry it off. The production by 
Madame Bannard Cogley had a sure swift touch. 


Art Notes By Edward Sheehy. 


Tue Roya HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 

EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE. The City Hall. 

RoBert ADAMS: SCULPTURE. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 

RECENT PAINTINGS BY GEORGE F. CAMPBELL. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 
PAINTINGS BY HENRY HEALy. The Dublin Painters’ Gallery. 

PAINTINGS BY ANDRE LuHoTE. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 

PAINTINGS BY JEAN JACQUES GAILLIARD. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 
RECENT PAINTINGS BY JAMES LA JEUNE. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 

I dare say that the public controversy over the Henry Moore bronze, which 
the Friends of the National Collection bought for presentation to some public 
gallery, could have happened anywhere. I venture, however, to think, even 
bearing in mind the inanities of Sir Alfred Munnings, that nowhere else could 
the level of controversy have reached such a depth of futile inanity. The irate 
Laputians of the academic side, were in fact not talking about art at all. They 
were defending a way of life and rather a self-satisfied convention which is 
dead as the complacent Victorian optimism which begot it—and one which 
consistently looks on art as an adjunct to their idea of gracious living. Their 
hysterical cries of ‘‘hideous, decadent, obscene’ might in the end be taken as 
a measure of the work’s humanist vitality; else why the passionate 
outburst? On a_ purely aesthetic level the academic spokesmen 
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sounded like a group of village-pump arithmeticians proving that because one of 
Einstein’s equations meant nothing to them it couldn’t possibly mean anything 
to anybody. From which not so far-fetched analogy it can be seen that the 
differences between the two schools are irreconcilable. The frue art of any age 
will inevitably be ahead of its time, that is, in advance of the average level of 
contemporary levels of feeling, thinking and observing. This is more so to-day 
than at any previous period in history, simply because art is an inseparable part 
of the complex we call civilisation. And European civilisation has undergone 
more sudden and violent changes within the past fifty years. Without 
subscribing to mechanical pragmatism of Marx, it is obvious to the historian as 
to the anthropologist than any revolutionary techniological advance must 
inevitably reflect itself in new attitudes to life. Even if it be argued that there 
are fundamental human verities, the answer is that, in the changed circumstance 
they can no longer be taken for granted. If they be really fundamental, and 
not merely the pseudo moral expedients of a particular age, they will, like the 
phoenix, renew themselves from their own ashes. 


If we accept the thesis that art is a necessary and vital function of 
civilisation and as such a free and gratuitious endeavour to enlarge the 
boundaries of experience, morally, aestheticaily and intellectually, then we must 
admit that what is called modern art is essentially the only activity of the age 
worthy of that name. And if it echoes the violence, the confusion, the dearth 
of universally acceptable values, it has all the more claim to validity. Ina 
healthy civilisation the artist gains strength from conformity. In one, such as 
ours, where we ostensibly pay homage to the inherited values of Helleno- 
Christian civilisation; but where, in fact, we are helpless and directionless in the 
face of the crudest of materialist ideologies, the artist is of necessity a rebel 
against this complacency which manifests itself at once in the platitudes of 
politicians and the soporific inanities of the Academies. 


Anyone sufficiently mature not to be impressed by mere technical expertise 
will see what I mean at this year’s, or indeed at any year’s Academy. The 
portraits may range between the urbanity of Leo Whelan’s Senator E. A. 
McGuire, o rthe fashionably decorative gentility of Robertson Craig’s Joan and 
the uninhibited brashness of George Collie. After those one may find Leech’s 
simplicity and comparative freedom from fashionable convention rather 
refreshing. But whatever its quality as painting within the convention, the fact 
remains that the convention is dead and this activity whatever else it may be, 
is certainly not art. 


The Academy does, however, fortunately or unfortunately according fo 
your point of view, provide one horrible example of the protestant 
Academician. He is obsessed with the urge to protest; but at the same time he 
hugs his own variant of the academic convention. He has publicly and without 
reservation ridiculed what we must describe as modern art. His own picture is 
pure Grand Guignol, a very painted devil to frighten children. I refer to Harry 
Kernoff’s Unknown Prisoner; and however much I may have admired his early 
work, at a time when he was the only Irish painter of even moderate enterprise, 
this particular picture is inexcusably obtuse. It is, in fact, what you inevitably 
get when you attempt to harness art to ideology; would have met with the 
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approval equally of the late Alfred Rosenberg and any Stalinist Commissar of 
ulture. 

Daniel O’Neill’s Three Heads is a lovely piece of work, both sensitive and 
imaginative. His paint has quality. Neither Colin Middleton’s November Bangor, 
nor his Flowering Meadow, though painted with his characteristic chromatic 
vitality, give an adequate idea of his stature as a painter. Edward Burra’s night- 
marish Birds has a sinister power conveyed through strong colour and rigid 
handling of form. His fantasy is, however, much less sinister than his heightened 
and sardonic realism. 

Among the sculpture Oisin Kelly’s head of Professor David Greene, though 
conventional enough in treatment, has a characteristic grandezza. The work 
has feeling and verve. I find papier maché a disconcertingly impermanent 
material for such a sensitive study as his Mask of Evie Hone. I liked also the 
formal treatment of mass in Seamus Murphy’s limestone Head of Christ. 

The Exhibition of Sculpture, presented in the City Hall by the Institute 
of Sculptors of Ireland contained the most comprehensive collection of 
contemporary Irish work in that medium I have yet seen. From the exhibition 
as a whole it is hopeful to note a significant increase in the amount of carving, 
both in wood and stone, at the expense of modelling. The Committee was 
obviously catholic in its selection and the exhibits ranged between the solid, 
conventional craftsmanship of Angela Antrim and Marshall Hutson, and the 
formalised creations of Oisin Kelly and Hilary Heron. Oisin Kelly’s Woman 
Reading has a formal beauty that, I think, makes it one of his best works I 
have seen. Miss Heron’s Virgo, carved in dark, reddish brown Iroko wood, has 
an exhilarating grace and vitality. Seamus Murphy’s Head of a Virgin, in stone, 
is a formal composition that succeeds in combining gentleness and strength. 
Ian Frier’s wood-carving, To-day and Yesterday has something of a Chinese 
perfection in form and surface. I liked Jean Wasson’s Cat, in wood, for its 
satisfying formal simplification; Desmond Broe’s gracefully modelled Amanda, 
and more on the level of sculptural decoration, John D. Bourke’s Group. 

Robert Adams is well known as a sculptor in London and has had shows 
in Paris and New York. This is his first show in Dublin. He is predominantly a 
carver of abstract forms and even, as in Bather and Two Women and Children 
where the form has a recognised visual source, his work is dominated by formal 
requirements; and satisfyingly so. One can derive considerable aesthetic pleasure 
from such purely abstract exercises as Conic Form, or Stone Form, while at the 
same time recognising their limitations as abstract compositions. Where he 
ventures to use sculpture as the vehicle of a private symbolism, as I think he 
does in two versions of Divided Column and in Divided Pillar I find myself 
at sea. I confess that greater familiarity with his work would probably be an 
aid to appreciation. Victor Waddington is to be congratulated on his expert 
presentation of this show. 

André Lhote is now numbered among the fathers of modern painting, 
known to most of us in reproductions and I was glad of the opportunity of seeing 
a comprehensive selection of his oils and gouaches in the original. What strikes 
one most is the delicate subtlety of his colour, even in the, to me unsympathetic, 
medium of gouache, together with the apparently inevitable formal organisation 
individual to each picture. 
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Henry Healy’s work in oils is in general pleasant but slight. His present 
exhibition shows a greater range of experimentation though still keeping close 
to established models. Doreen is Bonnard without the pleasantly myopic haze. 
La Butte, Montmartre is Galliard with too much impasto. On the other hand his 
Spanish Peasants is, for him, a new departure into vigorous and colourful 
decoration and Le Gendarme is more formally satisfying than any of his previous 
work. 

I dislike the popular romanticism, the lush colour, the picturesque detail 
in most of George Campbell’s work during his stay in Spain. It is undoubtedly 
popular painting of considerable and often astonishing expertise. But its values 
are in general extraneous to art and therefore a distraction to those in search 
of painting and a snare to the vulgar. This would not matter so much if two 
pictures at this exhibition did not show what a really fine painter he can be. 
Both Evening Near Cordova and Arab Market, Evening are beautifully 
organised and magnificently coloured.The latter in particular is outstanding in 
its handling of space through the placing of isolated figures. 

Jean Jacques Gailliard is eminently consistent as a painter. His handling 
of paint is free and energetic; his colour has a sparkle and a gaiety that I find 
in no other contemporary painter. If he has a fault at all it is that endemic in 
all Impressionism: the play of light tends to dissolve form. Faced with any 
number of his pictures I for one tend to single out those which approach nearest 
formal solidity; in this instance Nu and Démolttion de la Rue aux Laines, 
Bruxelles. 

James La Jeune, on the evidence of this, his first one man show, is 
moderately endowed with the academic virtues. He follows the not too well 
defined path that is now accepted as academic and never strays far from the 
object as given. With this in mind he shows a certain mastery in the handling of 
crowd scenes, notably in A Dublin Street or At the Dublin Horse Show; but 
his palette is undistinguished. His portraits, or rather in this case a curious 
portrait-painter’s treatment of genre are workmanlike and effective, and would 
be very much better but for a cae to overwork the flesh, producing a 
muddied effect which is all the more evident by contrast with the clean paint in 
the rest of the picture. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


‘THE GENTLEST ART’ IN RENAISSANCE ITALY: AN ANTHOLOGY OF ITALIAN 
LETTERS 1459-1600. Compiled by the late K. T. Butler. Pp. 
XXVli + 377. Cambridge University Press. 50s. 

“‘Ce sont grands imprimeurs de lettres que les Italiens’’, wrote Montaigne, 
“‘J’en ay, ce croy-je, plus de cent volumes’’. Nor need we take his claim with 
a pinch of salt: the late Mistress of Girton estimated that the collections 
published in Italy between 1537 and 1580 numbered more than a hundred; 
indeed, she believed that a complete bibliography would boast some four 
hundred items. Of course, the latter number would include more than one 
edition of some collections, but then later editions were often augmented by 
the addition of fifty or a hundred letters absent from the first! Many of the 
letters dealt with private affairs, some with matters of no conceivable 
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importance, though they were obviously composed with an eye to publication. 
It is not surprising, therefore, if Dr. Johnson was not too favourably impressed. 
“Few Englishmen’’, he remarked, ‘‘have endeavoured to distinguish themselves 
by the publication of letters, except such as were written in the discharge of 
public trusts and during the transaction of great affairs. If it be enquired by 
foreigners how this deficiency occurred, may we not without either bigotry 
or arrogance inform them, that it must be imputed to our contempt of trifles 
and our sense of the dignity of the Publick?’’ 

Miss Butler spent many years in reading Renaissance epistles and, although 
the pursuit made her see the force of Carlyle’s dictum that ‘‘good letters are 
an uncounted handful of needles to be collected from a continent of hay’’, she 
succeeded in finding some 260 that were of interest. It is sad that she did not 
live to see them published. Since many of the collections which appeared in 
the sixteenth century were never reprinted and became extremely difficult to 
obtain, Miss Butler decided to put in her anthology only letters that had not 
been republished or which, though recently edited, were to be found only 
in learned journals. Even so, there are contributions from Michelangelo, 
Machiavelli, Tasso, Cellini, Castiglione, Isabella d’Este, Vasari and members 
of the Medici family. And there is the greatest variety in theme; in one letter 
Vittoria Colonna expresses admiration for the crucifix that Michelangelo has 
sent her, in another Cardinal Bembo’s mistress beseeches him to return home 
and not to quarrel over a benefice. All the same, the reader may feel that he 
cannot help regretting the absence of one or two of the famous letter-writers 
of the time (Bandello, for example, who told us so much about the life of the 
courts), even if he agrees that the anthologist’s concentration on material less 
readily available was, in general, justifiable. 

What seems less easily justifiable is the price. Although the book is very 
well produced, it does not include photographs or facsimiles. To ask fifty 
shillings, therefore, for a volume of some four hundred pages, appears to me 


excessive. 
T. GwWYNFOR GRIFFITH. 


BLAKE, PROPHET AGAINST EMPIRE. By David V. Erdman. Princeton University 
Press. $7.50. 

WILLIAM BLAKE’S JERUSALEM. By Joseph Wicksteed. Trianon Press, for the 
William Blake Trust. 63s. 

Each of these well-informed books marks an advance in Blake study. The 
issue which remained uppermost in my mind after I had read them was raised 
by Professor Erdman: Did Blake through fear shrink from his prophetic task? 
Erdman believes that Blake, by not speaking out, failed to do his duty. 

The conduct of the few writers ‘‘in struggling times’? who don’t say what 
they think cannot profitably be examined except in conjunction with the conduct 
of the many who do say what they don’t think. As for Blake’s particular duty, 
the circumstances, which in his own view determined it, did not lie in the history 
of Europe in his own time. A witty poem written by Eochaidh O’ Hussey shortly 
before the Plantation of Ulster throws some light on the trials of prophets and 
the world where, Blake believed, his duty lay. Striving to dissuade Maguire 
from a too heroic performance of duty, O’Hussey reminded him of an ancient 
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storm, in a fable which appears to have been traditional. Its purport is as 
follows : — 

Long ago, at the beginning of the world, thirty philosophers, who knew 
the secrets of the clouds of heaven, saw that a great downpour was coming on 
the earth which would deprive of wisdom all who remained under its influence. 
They warned the people of their danger, and told them what measures they 
might take to save themselves. But the people paid no heed, and only the 
philosophers retired to shelter in a cave under the protection of a bright rock. 
The shower almost passed them by. When it was over, they issued forth from 
the cave. But the people were now too foolish to understand words of wisdom: 
they were convinced it was the philosophers who had lost their wits. The thirty 
decided to take the path of prudence, and said to one another: ‘‘Since the rain 
has overcome the understanding of the world, let us go at once and put ourselves 
under the shower.”’ 

Professor Erdman does not locate any of the causes which made Blake a 
“prophet against Empire’, in Eire. Starting from the hypothesis that some of 
the difficulty in understanding Blake “‘comes at least as much from a failure to 
enter imaginatively into Blake’s times as it does from a failure to enter his 
imagination,’’ he “‘read the newspapers, and looked at the prints and paintings 
and sampled the debates and pamphlets of Blake’s time.’’ A necessary work 
of research is admirably done, and the result in this well-conceived book is an 
indispensable aid to Blake study. Much that was obscure has been made clear. 
The image presented of Blake is true to Blake’s spirit. 

In interpreting the poems in which Blake expressed his thought as a fable 
of Paradise lost and regained, Erdman assumes that Blake’s lost Paradise was 
“‘the sunny side of eighteenth century life as experienced by a boy.’’ Chesterton 
was nearer to Blake’s mind when he began his book on Blake with the sentence: 
“William Blake would have been the first to understand that the biography 
of anybody ought really to begin with the words, ‘In the beginning God created 
heaven and earth’.’’ Such considerations apart, we now have the best evidence, 
Blake’s own. He considered the identity of his lost Paradise so central to his 
meaning that, in order to reveal what it was, he composed the stanza of the 
golden string. 

The stanza recalls an Irish tale, The Story of Conneda, which was published 
by W. B. Yeats in his Irish Fairy and Other Folk Tales. Conneda’s name means 
“wisdom of the wood’’: his title, King of the West, identifies him as Blake’s 
Tiriel. His story describes the loss and recovery of three gifts of the Land of 
the Living, The Irish Paradise. A drawing on page 50 of the Rossetti MS. 
represents Conneda at the turning-point in his story. 

The second line of the verse of the golden string suggests that The Story of 
Conneda conveys a hidden meaning. The hidden meaning revealed that Blake 
took his psychological ideas from the Irish conception of the nature of man on 
which the social order of the O’Neill clan was based. His lost Paradise is 
represented by the “‘bright swan’’ of Irish poetry, and the immortal Blackwater 
of the O’Neills. Blake undertook the duty of preserving and presenting this 
culture for reasons which can be learned from Irish history. He did not shrink 
from his task to keep alive: he kept alive to do his prophetic task. 

A passage on which Erdman relies in his condemnation of Blake is the 
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odd stanza which appears in some copies of America. It is a good example of 
the fact that, when one has located a parallel to an idea of Blake’s, one has not 
necessarily and at once found the source of a portion of his mind. The stanza 
means, I believe, that Blake paused after he had written the Preludium, because 
he was ashamed of its obscurity. Enraged he proceeded to express his thoughts 
openly, then he destroyed the plan of his poem by removing the rejected 
passages, and possibly some others. Then he lamented his compromise. 

Blake wrote the stanza first in Irish with a hidden meaning. It can be 
translated correctly into Irish sentences, which also mean :— 

‘‘The Ogham bard ceased, ashamed of his own song (or steering). In Irish 
speech he struck up his song, then tuned its mournful notes on the theme of 
Eire crushed in tearful sorrow. (This last phrase also means, ‘‘on the theme of 
the trees of Destiny broken into scattering brushwood.’’) He silenced his vine, 
(i.e. his Irish poetry,) and translated, with withdrawals, into the sentences of 
Experience, in a woeful, wretched cage.’’ 

Mr. Wicksteed’s book is less spectacular, but then he undertook an 
extremely difficult task. He has laid in his new book the foundation for a final 
attempt to understand Jerusalem, Blake’s most difficult poem, by writing a 
detailed description of the Illustrations. His particular approach to Blake, 
which began with a study of the Illustrations to the Book of Job, and was 
continued recently by a commentary on the text and illustrations of the Songs 
of Innocence and of Experience, give him a unique place in Blake scholarship. 
Other writers have, as a rule, limited their study to Blake’s text. 

In his introduction, Mr. Wicksteed discusses the possible sources of Blake’s 
thought, the identity of his dramatis personae, the motive and theme of 
Jerusalem. In his estimate of Blake’s character, there is a new and somewhat 
disparaging note which does not appear to be based on the study of Blake’s 
life and work. 

The description of the illustrations is interwoven with an interpretation. It 
would indeed be extremely difficult to describe a complicated illustration of 
Blake’s without giving its details some meaning. It is, however, still too soon 
to accept any interpretation of Jerusalem as final. 

One cannot understand what Blake wanted to express in Jerusalem, unless 
one knows how Blake himself understood his characters. Wicksteed’s conception 
of them could not be questioned on any evidence hitherto available. It seems 
useful, therefore, at the cost of doing inadequate justice to Wicksteed’s work, 
to include here a brief account of the Zoas as they appear in the source which 
Blake himself indicated. 


The Story of Conneda is, from one point of view, an account of the education 
of a prince to fit him to be king. He travels to the Land of the Living to recover 
three gifts, a horse, a hound, and three golden apples. Conneda with his three 
gifts are Blake’s four Zoas. Conneda himself is the will, the horse is intellect, 
the hound bodily energy, and the golden apples are the arts of imagination. 

The Zoas always exist, but in a fallen word they are selfish, having 
abandoned imagination. The will can call upon his brothers to aid him to renew 
his and their functions by a visit to the Land of the Living, which in Blake’s 
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more general myth is Golgonooza. Imagination enables each Zoa to overcome 
the particular form of self-seeking to which his nature is prone. Then the Zoas 
can be integrated both to form fourfold individuals and the. ‘‘perfect unity’’ of 
a rational human society. 

The character of the emanations of the Zoas cannot be learned from The 
Story of Conneda, but from other Irish sources. They represent the effects 
produced in society by the work of the Zoas. Thus Enitharmon, wife of Los, 
the creative man, is the philosophy or ideology of her society, while Vala is its 
active and institutional life as established by Luvah, the will. Hence, changes 
in the emanations symbolise changes of civilisation. 

In Jerusalem, some of the characters are described in Christian terms. 
‘‘Jesus’’ is the Luvah or will of a perfect society. Jerusalem is his wife: she 
is also the emanation of Albion, by which Blake means that in a perfect society, 
Luvah, the will Zoa, would be the will of a Universal Man. 


THE POETRY OF SHAKESPEARE’S Prays. By F. E. Halliday. Duckworth. 15s. 

In his book on Shakespeare’s poetry, Mr. F. E. Halliday writes with some 
vehemence about the limitations of modern critical studies. 

“, . though the twentieth century has sifted the deposits of the 
nineteenth, cleared away much of the rubbish, and itself contributed 
valuable material, disappointingly little has been done to emphasize and 
illuminate the sublimest quality of Shakespeare’s genuis, the poetry, though, 
indirectly almost, something has been achieved ... But it is still 
insufficiently realized, indeed scarcely realized at all, by many people 
interested in the drama that Shakespeare was above all things a poet, that 
his plays contain, or rather are contained by, the greatest poetry that has 
been written in our language, perhaps the greatest that has been written 
in any language, and that it is in his poetry that he is almost divinely 
profound . . . It follows, then, that to write of Shakespeare’s characters 
without relating them to their poetry is to write in a vacuum, and that the 
aesthetic criticism of Shakespeare’s plays must begin with an appreciation 
of the poetry.”’ 

His desire to rescue from misapprehensions the ordinary man, bewildered 
by a “‘welter of conflicting impressions’ and ‘‘the fragments of criticism of 
three centuries’’, too impressed by anthologies devoted to the platitudes in the 
plays, and misled by commercialized productions and ingenious producers, 
surely ignores the fact that, whatever the Elizabethan groundling’s may have 
been, today’s democratic ear is not only indifferent and dull, but cheerfully 
so. The ordinary man, even as Mr. Halliday portrays him, is unlikely to be more 
interested in trochees and assonance, anapaests and contrapuntal rhythm than 
in play-sources, Elizabethan stage conventions or Freudian interpretation. The 
book is, in fact, for the reader rather than for the play-goer, unless the latter, 
like the author, knows the play almost by heart. 

Prosodists have their own pathetic fallacy; and Mr. Halliday’s comment on 
Hotspur’s dying speech: 

“Life ebbs with the lines, with the modulation of the labials from the proud 

and brilliant b’s and ’s to the softer f’s and w’s, and of the liquids from 

the fierce r’s to the gentle /’s. The flame leaps for the last time in 
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‘prophesy’ and ‘Percy’—then brightness falls from the air.’’ 
may even, if a little irreverently, bring to mind Mr. Robert Grave’s experiment 
with musical and word-meanings. The consonants and vowels in Tennyson’s 

immemorial elms 
And murmur of innumerable bees, 
were manipulated to form the line 
More ordure never will renew our midden’s pure manure. 

Yet those who regard cautiously any analysis of ‘texture’ that stresses phonetics 
will, as much as the student of prosody, find this a rewarding work. For 
example the lyrical plays are shown to ‘“‘reverberate with the sonnet poetry’’; 
and of Titania’s speech beginning, ‘‘These are the forgeries of jealousy’’, Mr. 
Halliday observes: 

“This is the poetry of the Sonnets, with its self-contained lines and related 

verbal trochees, its beautiful mutation of consonants and its phrases—yet 

it is the sonnet poetry with a difference; the old ceremonious modes of 
expression are giving place to a language that approximates more closely 
to that really spoken by men, as well as by fairies, and the formality of 
the sophisticated line is modified by a more natural rhythm . . . The lyric 
line is extended, and moves to a more varied measure. It is not dramatic 
poetry, but it is narrative poetry such as had never before been heard in 

English.”’ 

The Poetry of Shakespeare’s Plays is concerned with the perfection of 
phrase, the musical sequences of words, the rhythms and imagery. “‘It is such 
poetry—not the learning, not the philosophy, not even the characters, for they 
are themselves the poetry—that makes the plays of Shakespeare so 
incomparably the greatest achievement of man’s genius’’—which goes beyond 
Coleridge’s argument that Shakespeare was a poet before he was a dramatist. 

Le H. 


THE OVERREACHER, A Study of Christopher Marlowe. By Harry Levin. Faber 
& Faber. 21s. 

THE First DEcaDENT, Being The Strange Life of J. K. Huysmans. By James 
Laver. Faber & Faber. 25s. 

PERSONAL REMARKS. By L. A. G. Strong. Peter Nevill. 15s. 

We ought by now to have become thoroughly conditioned to the device of 
attracting attention to works of serious scholarship by titles which suggest fiction 
or at best (or worst, according to one’s expectation) a dramatisation such as 
André Maurois’s Shelly disguised as Ariel. And yet we continue to be a Tittle 
surprised at times. Clemence Dane could give the almost sober title of Will 
Shakespeare to an imaginative play upon the relationship of Shakespeare and 
Marlowe, using the discovered fact of Marlowe’s death in a tavern brawl in a 
way that was all her own; but Professor Levin, under the dramatic title of The 
Overreacher, turns quickly from the little we know of Marlowe’s life to a 
learnedly academic treatise on his work. He begins with a sly and humorous 
hint of the situation into which the young Marlowe’s subversiveness would land 
him in to-day’s America, but that is merely by way of invitation to a sober 
and masterly exposition of where, in fact, the dramatist was driven by his 
“trinity of heresies’’, Epicureanism, Machiavellianism, Atheism,—libido 
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sentiendi, libido dominandi, libido sciendi. In his plays they inspired him to 
the themes of Edward II, Tamburlaine and Doctor Faustus, but the last speech 
of Faustus leaves us wondering what direction was left for him to take if he 
had not died of his dangerous living at the age of twenty-nine, stabbed by his 
own dagger in a brawl at Deptford in the company of three secret agents. In 
the manner of his writing, his time as well as his own genius contributed to the 
great hyperbole. In a violent age of physical and mental adventures beyond the 
known or the previously admissible, with men everywhere re-discovering the 
range and independence of their thought, the constriction of the possible was 
loosened and language broke rational bounds to symbolise the rise to power and 
exaltation, the fall to impotence and death. And it was Marlowe who forged 
the instrument of blank verse. Professor Levin takes his title from George 
Puttenham’s renaming of the category of hyperbole as ‘The Overreacher, 
otherwise called the loud lyer’, and chooses as emblem for his title page the fall 
of Icarus, ‘‘applied to those who scrutinize the heavens too curiously’. This is 
a fascinating and far from easy book, as remarkable, in its different way, as 
Professor Levin’s famous study of Joyce. Its chief difficulty lies in the 
allusiveness of the writing which removes it from the regions of dullness into 
a diverse brilliance where the solid reality is often lost. One pauses, now to 
admire the immense range from which the parallels are drawn, and now to sigh 
for a plain statement of fact or opinion. 

No one can say where Marlowe would have gone from the libido sciendi of 
Doctor Faustus. It was libido sentiendt, appetite for sensation, which led 
Huysmans into some very queer places and one may wonder, after reading Mr. 
James Laver’s study of his ‘strange life’, how much that unsatisfied appetite 
had to do with his return to the fold of the Catholic church. The First 
Decadent (another of those ‘intriguing’ titles for a serious study) is the first 
full-length biography of Huysmans in English. And this, as the publishers 
say, is surprising considering how great an influence Huysmans had on Oscar 
Wilde’s development and how many books have been written about Wilde. 
Surprising, too, that the author of A Rebours should all his life have been a 
model civil servant, punctual, regular, efficient. As a writer he began as a 
disciple of the naturalistic school of Zola and in spite of the extravagant 
strangeness of his material and the emotional fervour of his later religious 
writing he never left that school. This, too, seems surprising until one reflects 
that naturalism is one form of the appetite for sensation,—a passion to 
experience the utmost that objective reality can yield. But reality is just what 
seems lacking to this book for all its careful and detailed treatment of its 
extraordinary subject. Perhaps that was inevitable, for the quaint or vicious 
excesses of the decadents seem far-away and bloodless to our world. Moreover 
Huysmans put himself into all his stories,—he is des Esseintes in A Rebours, 
and he is even more Durtal of La-bas or En Route,—and Mr. Laver has had to 
track him through the transpositions of time and event which a writer makes 
when using his own experiences. But though, somehow, we never really come 
face to face with Huysmans, we do with Mr. Laver follow him on some sort 
of understandable journey. Variations of exotic perversion are limited and even 
the thrill of conscious self-damnation must fail in repetition of Black Masses 
and private sacrilegious orgies. Occultism offered some hope of extension, or 
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at least prolongation, of sensibility, but it included nothing to satisfy the passion 
for actuality, the need of the naturalistic conscience to achieve complete 
realisation of an experience of the senses. Ultimately pain alone could satisfy 
him, and the doctrine of mystical substitution supplied the justification which 
his nature demanded. In his life of St. Lydwine he dwelt in nauseating detail 
upon the physical horrors of the saint’s condition, and when in the full 
enthusiasm of his recovered Catholicism he set out to publicize the miracle of 
Lourdes he remained faithful to art and WNaturalisme. He described the 
architecture with savage scorn and his account of the immersions in the sacred 
spring are scarcely readable, going far beyond the horror of this extract, 
““. . . the water becomes a horrible soup, a kind of kitchen-grey slops, with 
bubbles, red patches and white clots floating on the tin-coloured liquid in which 
people continue to be immersed’’. He was indeed an embarrassing recruit in 
the army of Catholic writers, not only to the unthinking pious who resented 
his outspoken criticism of externals, but to sound churchmen who found in 
his enthusiasms perversions not unrelated to those which had occupied him 
before. But his sincerity withstood terrible tests and he endured the long agonies 
of cancer of the mouth, refusing relief of drugs, proclaiming that pain was good 
and a necessity for him as proof of the truth of his writings. Apart from its 
larger implications, this book should not be missed by any who are interested 
in the development of the decadent movements in France and England. 

In his Personal Remarks, L. A. G. Strong has been content for the most 
part to reprint old essays upon writers who have interested him, such as his 
estimate of Synge which appeared in this magazine in 1932. There are essays, 
among others, on Yeats, Colum, George Darley, Seamus O’Sullivan, Charles 
Garvice, Day Lewis, E. M. Forster and the effect is not the unpleasurable one 
of turning over the review pages of old numbers of the more conservative 
literary magazines. 


W. P. M. 


JONATHAN SwiFT. A Critical Biography. By John Middleton Murry. Jonathan 
Cape. 30s. 

Though Jonathan Swift and his writings are of inexhaustible interest, the 
number of books devoted to him of recent years may persuade the reader that 
Mr. Middleton Murry’s critical biography is not needed; but it is, in fact, a 
valuable and mature study. Mr. Murry offers no new facts: he presents a 
background, a portrait and an examination of the works; and his long and 
thorough investigations illuminate the political scene which fascinated and 
thwarted Swift, his attitude to the women who had so great a place in his life, 
and the man himself, great, and finally desolate. 


Swift’s end, pulling down with him the things to which he had become 
blind, is a tragedy that, physical disease apart, can only be understood if one 
comprehends the design that the hypersensitive sometimes trace in the robust 
world, their bleak exchanges with it, and, in Swift’s case, trust in the formidable 
arsenal of his wit. If we shrink from Swift’s vision of himself squatting like a 
toad in a corner of the shunned Deanery, his wry knowledge of popular regard, 
the brief words that dreadfully suggest awareness of the dissolution within him, 
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we must also be grateful for the restraint and quality of the compassion with 
which Mr. Murry treats those last sad years. 

Here one sees the young Swift discovering his powers and ambitions in 
the Temple household, and enjoying the contact with Sir William that 
introduced him to politics as a field to entrance an able mind, an adroit pen. 
That his admiration for Sir William who helped to form him, and his stay at 
Moor Park, were later marred by bitter consciousness of the gulf between the 
honoured diplomat and the unknown secretary was inevitable. The self- 
exacerbating demon of pride was there as well as the poet. Mr. Murry writes 
admirably of those early poems and shows that “‘it is not yet sufficiently 
realized how intensely personal’’ they are, stresses their merit as poetry, however 
imitative, and gives an engaging picture of Swift happily at work on them. With 
the rebuff to his affections (‘‘No doubt Swift exaggerated Temple’s coldness 
towards him. But what counts is what he felt.’’), 

“not merely was the restraint on Swift’s satirical impulse now removed, 

but the scope of the impulse was vastly and ominously extended. The 

satire was now free to be vented even on the ideal loyalties which had 
restrained it. From such an attitude sheer nihilism will never be far away. 

For better or worse, that generous ardour of soul which is apparent in 

Swift’s early poetry, disappears for ever from his work. He will achieve, 

in A Tale of a Tub, an impressive kind of ‘negative poetry’, if the phrase 

be allowed, to describe a wild exuberance in demolishing illusions .. . 

But we shall not forget that the first clear outline of the vision of the 

Yahoos came to him as a picture of the reception of his innocent and 

isolated Muse by an uncomprehending and corrupted world.” 

A Tale of a Tub and The Battle of the Books are, in a sense, the safe 
periphery of Swift’s satiric vision. ‘‘For the comic spirit, any cosmos is an 
illusion to be shattered; but—this is the point—to be shattered gaily, not 
desperately, with an exuberance of high spirits, and almost with the suggestion 
that the same force of genius which destroys the existing cosmos might easily 
create another and a better (as perhaps Shakespeare did).’’ Temple, Varina, 
political involvement, his relations with Stella and Vanessa, the disappointment 
of his ambitions—between his experience of life and his interpretation in the 
shape of Yahoos and Houyhnhnms there lies a territory of suffering, pride and 
despair ruled by reason till reason abdicated, With remarkable perception the 
writings are analysed and related to Swift’s character. Mr. Murry refers to King 
Lear; and it is on that scale that one sees the pride, the fortitude and the end. 
Swift’s final ‘‘I am what I am’”’ echoes Lear’s ‘‘I know when one is dead, and 
when one lives’. 

The book is long. The brilliantly depicted political scene and the court, 
the situation in Ireland, Stella and Vanessa, Swift’s friends and enemies, are 
all justly considered. There are some debatable points naturally; but the 
memorable charm and the supreme wit of a man of genius are finely conveyed. 

Lat 


Ir1sH Book Binpincs. By Maurice Craig. Cassell. £5 5s. net. 
In this sumptuous volume, in which he has been nobly served by his 
publishers, Dr. Maurice Craig has given us the first adequate account of that 
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almost phenomenal chapter in the history of bookbinding which is one of the 
most outstanding glories of the Dublin of the eighteenth century. Forty years 
ago, that great pioneer worker, Sir Edward Sullivan, in his delightful little 
brochure Decorative Bookbinding in Ireland, issued to members of The Sette 
of Odd Volumes, and now a very desirable collector’s item, complained sadly 
that ‘Every nation of Europe in which Bibliopegia has attained notoriety has 
been ably exploited; but the best work of such a kind in Ireland has either been 
unnoticed by writers on the subject of Bookbinding, or confounded with 
British work, and for the best of good reasons; the compilers of such records 
had no knowledge that anything worth describing had ever been achieved in 
that neglected portion of the United Kingdom.”’ 


Sir Edward Sullivan had evidently contemplated the publication of a work 
on the subject of Irish Bookbinding, and in preparation for such a work, had 
made a fine set of photographic reproductions which he published in The 
Studio, 1905, Country Life, 1908, and in the little brochure 1914, to which I 
have already referred. Fortunately he included in these a fine set of the Lords 
and Commons Journals from 1687 to 1795, all of which were destroyed in the 
disastrous fire of 1922. Fortunately, too, he had published in his Buck Whaley’s 
Memoirs, 1906, a photographic reproduction of the fine binding, ‘‘red morocco, 
white inlay, tooled in gold’’ in which the famous buck had caused his MS to 
be bound, for these volumes were destroyed when Messrs. Dulau’s premises in 
London were bombed during the war. 


Sir Edward Sullivan’s notes for his projected work, with his ‘‘rubbings’’ 
of the Parliamentary bindings are now in the National Library, Dublin, and 
of these Dr. Craig has, with full acknowledgment, made use in the present 
volume. In an introductory note Dr. Craig tells us, rather modestly ‘‘I should 
stress the fact that I have not approached the subject from the documentary 
end, on which much work still remains to be done’, but the work which he has 
done, is done finely and with enthusiasm, and in the various sections—The 
Seventeeth Century, Almanack Bindings, Irish Sombre Bindings, The 
Parliament Bindings, Groups of Related Bindings, Insh Vellum Bindings, 
18th Century Bindings, and Some Dubiously Insh Bindings he has 
gathered together a vast amount of detail not easily attained and shown ample 
proof of researches in almost all available sources. The 58 plates which 
accompany the text would alone make this book a valuable possession, and we 
heartily congratulate Dr. Craig and his publishers on the production of a work 
which will be a lasting joy to all Irish book collectors. 


Don QurxoTe oF La Mancna. By Cervantes, translated and edited with a 
biographical Prelude by Walter Starkie. Macmillan. ats. 

This is the third translation of Don Quixote into English to appear in the 
last four years. Of the numerous translations that have been made since the 
seventeenth century Professor Starkie’s is undoubtedly among the most 
readable. The awkwardnesses of accurately resolving Golden Age Spanish into 
acceptable modern English are well overcome and the rendering of the 
occasional] all-but-untranslatable word-play is assisted by tactful notes. The 
work is prefaced by a long account of Cervantes’s life and writings, enlivened 
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with the imaginative reconstruction of many scenes as they might have occurred. 
The celebrated drawings of Gustave Doré embellish the text. 

But, unfortunately, this is not the novel that Cervantes wrote. It is only 
a part of it. All that is ‘digression’ is excised. Just what constitutes digression in 
the book is a matter over which many people would differ. It is ironic that this 
sort of thing happens only to the great works of literature, and never to the 
mediocre, which could better afford it. The attitudes of nineteenth century 
critics have been immensely influential. The nineteenth century “knew what it 
liked’, and there was quite a lot it did not like because it never understood it. 
One of the things it liked was what it called ‘realism’ (a term it also applied with 
glorious imprecision to the picaresque novel). In consequence, a good deal of the 
Quixote and of Cervantes’s other writing which did not conform to this notion 
was rejected as ‘artificial’. Despite the work of scholars like Schevill, Bonilla, 
Rodriguez-Marin, Castro, Madariaga and Casalduero, some of whom have been 
partly, others wholly aware of the inadequacy of the nineteenth century 
approach, this approach has not yet been entirely superseded. 

Castro and Casalduero in particular have shown how essential these 
‘artificial’ parts are to the whole—and incidentally what beauties they also 
contain. Cervantes allowed himself to be persuaded against his better judgment 
that the tale of Impertinent Curiosity was irrelevant. It contains, however, a 
study of psychological abnormality which ought to arouse the interest of any 
reader in the post-Freudian era. More important than this is the fact that 
Cervantes was fascinated (in a Pirandello-like manner, as the translator points 
out in his introduction) with the problem of the relation of fact to fiction, of 
literature to life. It is fundamental to the Quixote and the quaint pastoral 
episodes are an essential part of it. Only by allowing their inclusion can we hope 
to see the full subtleties—what Empson has called ‘the skyline beyond skyline’ 
of Cervante’s irony. One cannot help feeling that an abridgement of the 
Quixote is comparable to the action, which of course no one would ever 
contemplate, of taking Velazquez’s picture ‘“The Winebibbers’’ and chopping it 
in half, leaving the lusty peasant types and removing the mythological figures. 
Moreover, abridgement produces other difficulties. The Don Diego de Miranda 
episode here is excised, but the adventure with the lions is retained. As a result, 
any reference to Don Diego, who witnessed that adventure, must be revomed, and 
this involves a painful tampering with the text. More is the pity, because the 
translation is such a good one. 

EpwarD RILEY. 


FuTurRE INDEFINITE. Noél Coward. Heinemann. ats. 

‘Future Indefinite’ is the story of Mr. Coward’s war and like all his 
writing, it is witty, sentimental, gay and charming. It is, too, rather a 
disappointment. Much of it is occupied with Mr. Coward’s struggle to make 
himself useful during the war in some way other than the obvious one of 
entertaining troops. He felt that with his knowledge of the theatre, his ability 
to write, his intelligence, and his contacts all over the world, he must be able 
to do some job, probably connected with propaganda, rather better than the 
average man. Unhappily he never quite found his niche, though in the intervals 
of looking for it, he made successful tours of America, Australia, South Africa 
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and the Far Eastern Command, as a result of which Allied charities benefitted 
considerably, and the morale of the troops and the wounded was perhaps raised 
a little. 

In places the book is rather embarrassing. Mr. Coward may not have 
achieved Mr. Ivor Novello’s feat of writing a National Song, but his sentiments 
about England are every bit as strong, and, rather surprisingly, every bit as 
genuine. In cold print, they make uncomfortable reading. 

“‘Future Indefinite’ tells us nothing about the Thirties. At a time when 
young men are looking back to that decade with nostalgic interest, this is a pity, 
for no one is better qualified to interpret the period than Mr. Coward. We are still 
left to explain also how this idol of ‘‘the Bright Young Things’’ came to write 
“Brief Encounter’, and ‘‘In Which We Serve’, two films that made a powerful 
appeal to the more austere generation of the Forties. 

In his travels, Mr. Coward met many eminent people, but his accounts of 
them tell us nothing new. We are also no nearer to a picture of the man himself 
who remains still hidden behind the familiar polished mask. Had he so wished, 
Mr. Coward could have told us much more about the really interesting things. 
Instead he has seen fit to present an elegant drawing-room entertainment, and 
it would be graceless of us not to thank him for it. 

E@AweR: 


THE FAcE OF VIOLENCE—AN EssAY WITH A Pray. J. Bronowski. Turnstile 
Press. gs. 6d. 

In his Forward to “‘The Face of Violence,’’ Professor Bronowski tells us 
that from 1947 he had been concerned with a study of the motives and 
manifestations of violence in modern society, but that only in 1950 did he realise 
that a radio play was the ideal vehicle for his ideas. The play was written in 
less than a month and proved highly successful, securing in 1951, the Italia 
Prize for the best broadcast play written since 1949. 

The relation between subject and medium is very interesting. Broadcast 
drama deals only in sound; accordingly writers of such plays are quite unhampered 
by visual limitations or distractions, and in addition to speech they can employ 
music and a great variety of sound effects to express their meaning. Thus, in 
the present play, Professor Bronowski regards the incidental music composed 
by Antony Hopkins as an inherent part of the production. Since the words come 
literally out of thin air, verse, and especially the slick staccato and stylised 
diction of some modern writers, is infinitely more effective than when it is spoken 
in an ordinary theatre. Bronowski exploits these advantages to the full so that 
his play leaves us with an intellectual conception conveyed in words, set in an 
aura of atmosphere produced by sound, music and association. Much of the 
verse is metrical reportage of competence rather than quality, but occasionally, 
as in his Chorus speeches, Professor Bronowski writes poetry of decided merit. 

The intellectual basis for the play is to be found in the essay at the beginning 
of the volume. In this, Bronowski ranges from ancient myth to modern thriller, 
from Defoe to Raymond Chandler, in his examination of the manifestations of 
violence. He concludes that man is not a naturally social animal like the ant, 
but has a double nature. The Sphinx, half human, half beast, portrays truly 
the relation between the civilised and the primeval in human beings. Society 
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seeks to repress the individual, animal side of our nature, but it never succeeds. 
Thus ‘‘Violence,’’ says Bronowski, ‘‘is an impulse which we all share. The love 
of violence is, to me, the ancient and symbolic gesture of man against the 
constraints of society. Vicious men can exploit the impulse, but it is a disaster 
to treat the impulse as vicious. For no society is strong which does not 
acknowledge the protesting man, and no man is human who does not draw 
strength from the natural animal. Violence is the sphinx by the fireside, and 
she has a human face.”’ 

Not everyone will accept these conclusions, and some may argue that even 
if violence is inseparable from man’s animal nature, yet it should diminish as 
man moves away from the Jungle into the City, and that by now it should be 
nearly, if not completely, atrophied. Furthermore, Bronowski himself, believes 
that ‘‘the gambler, the horse-player, the girl on the spree, make a happy, 
reckless gesture of protest.’’ But that protest is quite innocent of violence. 

Although its conclusions may not gain complete acceptance, Professor 
Bronowski’s Essay is a thoughtful, scholarly, and humane contribution to one 
of our most urgent problems; his play is exciting, and shows how the com- 
paratively young art-form of radio drama may substantially enlarge the area 
of experience that can be treated dramatically. 

FeAG TR: 


Petrus BoreL, THE LycantHRoPe. By Enid Starkie. Faber & Faber. ais. 
ANDRE GIDE. By Enid Starkie. Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge. 6s. 

Having dealt expansively and learnedly with Baudelaire and Rimbaud, 
Dr. Enid Starkie has descended from the peak to toy awhile on the slope of 
Parnassus with one of the minor if meteoric figures of the early days of the 
French Romantic movement. Petrus Borel is, in retrospect, one of the weaker 
brethren. His lamp burns low in literary history. Nevertheless he had his hour 
of flaming notoriety as leader of the Bouzingos who were later to be known as 
Les Jeunes France—a group which included Gérard de Nerval, Théophile 
Gautier and the comically named Philotée O’Neddy. Dr. Starkie cannot convince 
us (nor indeed herself) of any real permanence in Borel’s work but she more 
than maintains our interest through her analysis of the man himself and by her 
welcome divagations into the contemporary background. And what a_back- 
ground! We meet the gay and the lurid, the Dandies and the Nudists, the 
Satanists and the crazy androgynous sect known as Evadanistes; and caught 
up in carnival, we are made to feel all the excitement of the newly introduced 
galop infernal. 

It was obviously out of inherent weakness of character and a consciousness 
of artistic failure that Borel liked to call himself a wolfman. ‘‘La soutfrance’’, 
he declares, ‘‘a fait de moi un loup féroce’’. Baudelaire, sensing the 
appositeness of the adjective used it as an adverb in his appraisal of the writer: 
“Tl aimait férocement les lettres’’. And it is perhaps what Jules Claretie called 
his mystification Iugubre, his platsanterie d’une terrible imagination that 
attracted Baudelaire, influenced Lautréamont and in our day qualified him to 
be hung in the gallery of surrealist ancestors. 

Minor figures in literature can rarely have had the critical and at the same 
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time sympathetic treatment that Dr. Starkie has given to her subject; if we are 
not converted we are certainly entertained. 

André Gide is no minor figure and having read Dr. Starkie’s monograph 
we felt it was a pity that she had not the same space at her disposal as in the 
case of Borel. However, for those who know something of his complex character 
and diverse nature of his work there will be enough in the succinct recital of the 
main incidents of a fully lived life and rapid survey of the subject matter of 
his widely differing books to refresh their memories and clarify their approach 
to an appraisal. For those unacquainted with Gide this little book should 
provoke an appetite and act as an incomparable guide for further reading. 

Ach aes 


THE ANSWERS OF ERNST VON SALOMON. Translated by Constantine Fitzgibbon. 
Putnam. 35s. 

Ernst von Salomon’s book, excellently translated, is interesting in design. 
The American Army had imprisoned him in 1945 for sixteen months, and before 
his release he was required to answer the lengthy questionnaire that the Allied 
Military Government in Germany served on all those suspected of collaboration 
with the Nazi regime. Here he gives the replies that doubtless he had in mind 
while discreetly filling up the actual documents. Mr. Goronwy Rees, in his 
introduction, suggests that, to the humane and liberal Germans who hope that 
their country may redeem her past errors, ““‘Der Fragebogen must seem like a 
calculated blow in the face, and its popularity in Germany a proof that even 
now their countrymen have learned nothing and forgotten nothing.”’ 

Protests have already been made that cuts—unindicated—in this English 
version modify what is most disturbing in the original; but the arrogance and 
cynicism that remain are quite formidable. 

Born in Kiel in 1902, von Salomon was, for his part in Rathenau’s murder, 
imprisoned for five years. Writing and politics occupied him afterwards till, in 
the Third Reich, he neatly evaded the problems that dangerously exercised 
his friends by abandoning politics and becoming a script writer for a German 
film company. The book is autobiographical, and brilliantly portrays his circle 
and members of the Party. His own political creed—Prussian domination and 
an end to Communism and Western democracy—is elaborated with some 
passion; but the central theme is really the matter of war guilt. The argument 
seems to run: the Nazis were responsible for the country’s defeat, and many 
of their deeds were execrable, but the brutal American treatment of him and 
others indiscriminately herded into prison camps wipes out German guilt and 
shame. Western democracy has been unmasked and Germany must recover her 
greatness in a new nationalism—his brand. 

The book is a remarkable study of the situation faced by the German 
intelligentsia; and, for reasons that might not gratify Ernst von Salomon, it 
deserves to be widely and attentively read. 


TuinkinG ApouT GENESIS. By Margaret T. Monro. Longmans, Green. IIs. 

Miss Monro lists as the qualifications for her little study of the Book of 
Genesis: a university training, fourteen years spent in Egypt and Palestine, 
a knowledge.of Arabic, a Fundamentalist background and, after being a disciple 
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of Bishop Gore, conversion to the Roman Catholic faith. She writes for 
“‘ordinary educated Catholics (for whom) the feeling that reading the Bible is 
a very Protestant thing to do has died hard, lingering on long after the Popes 
had invited all the faithful to the study of Holy Writ’’; but evidently hopes, by 
a rather maladroit display of toleration, to interest others. 

There is a neat use of modern scholarship and recent archaeological 
discoveries; and though her style is undistinguished, she will doubtless influence 
the many Roman Catholics who are content to leave the Bible to their 
priesthood and religious orders. But it is a little surprising that either academic 
training or religious fervour permits the disingenuous comments: 

‘‘For part of the trouble lies in the fact that it may take more than a single 

lifetime to track the truth to its lair—that is why the Catholic Church will 

never accept a new idea in the lifetime of the man who puts it forward. 

Time is a great sifter, above all of secondary from primary matters.” 

If this is a euphemistic definition of the prompt labours of the Inquisition, 
it is singularly unfortunate. 

“It is usual to assume that because the Egyptians had a high moral 
standard they must have acted up to that standard. I am not so sure. They 
certainly saw a connection between conduct in this life and the fate of the 
soul after death. But the way they tackled the matter suggests that a rich 
man could obtain expensive coaching in what to say to the judges of the 
underworld when questioned about his conduct in this world.’’ 

What then about the sale of masses for the dead, and indulgences? 

Miss Monro’s method is to work back through the historical section of 
Genesis to pre-history; at this point she abandons her labours—and presumably 
non-Roman Catholic readers—to give the Decrees of the Biblical Commission 
in Rome and state that “‘its decisions require from the faithful the same kind 
of submission as is due to decisions of the Sacred Congregations.’’ Thought 
about Genesis is commendable; but it is vitiated when accompanied, as here, 
by a complacent propaganda. 


Curist ReEcRUCIFIED. By Nikos Kazantzakis. Translated by Jonathan 
Griffin. Oxford: Bruno Cassirer. London: Faber and Faber. 15s. 
FANFARE For A WitcH. By Vaughan Wilkins. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Chnst Recructfied is a long novel, lyrical and compassionate, about the 
Greek village of Lycovrissi. Though under Turkish rule and in dread of the 
capricious Agha, the inhabitants prepare, as they do every seven years, for a 
performance of their Passion play. Soon after the pope and the elders have 
chosen the cast, a crowd of starving refugees comes to the village appealing 
for protection; and the former are outraged and violently hostile when 
Manolios, the young shepherd who is to represent Christ, his friends who are 
to take the parts of the disciples, and the widow of easy virtue, so promptly 
cast as Mary Magdalene, put into practice the Sermon on the Mount. 

The book reverently traces the pattern of the Gospel story; but the 
portrayal of the conflict between Christianity and the world, moving and austere 
though it is, becomes a little blurred in the central character. Manolios, 
completely sincere and acting in all humility, almost impatiently desires to die, 
and his death-wish, common though it is among certain of the saints, is less 
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rigorously examined by Mr. Kazantzakis than are the motives of his enemies. 
Chnst Recrucified is, however, an outstanding work. 

Fanfare For A Witch attempts to solve that Hanoverian mystery, the 
hatred that George II and Queen Caroline had for their eldest son, Frederick 
Prince of Wales. To a romantic portrait of Frederick, and a malicious one of 
Lord Hervey as ‘“‘Queen Caroline’s gigolo’, Mr. Wilkins adds a quite 
incongruous fantasy about a Moorish Empress with magical powers, but the 
result is colourful enough to divert many readers. 


Six Tennyson Essays. By Sir Charles Tennyson. Cassell. 15s. 

The B.B.C. has given us the opportunity to hear the voice of Tennyson, 
and despite the damaged condition of the old records, the aged poet’s fervour 
and insistent rhythm lifted his poems from their familiar page and offered them 
to us with a flourish of silver trumpets. Two of the essays in Sir Charles 
Tennyson’s latest book deal with Tennyson’s versification and the reading of 
the poems aloud; and his very careful study of the records and of the whole of 
the poetry makes his analysis of the prosody and metrical achievement 
invaluable to the student, and a great pleasure to the general reader. Thus he 
suggests that 

“‘one of Tennyson’s principal aims in his blank verse was to create a tension 
between the accentual stress of the rhythm and the sentence stress. If this 
is borne in mind in reading Tennyson’s blank verse (and the method is, 
of course, by no means confined to Tennyson), it will be found that the 
verse acquires a pattern which often spreads over long verse paragraphs, 
and gives the writing a continuity and force which will be missed if the 
reader allows himself to emphasize the accentual rhythm too exclusively 
and to make a pause at the end of each line.”’ 

There is a lengthy examination of the poet’s religion. Of particular interest 
is the modestly expressed but firm refusal to accept Mr. T. S. Eliot’s opinion 
that ‘“Tennyson seems to have reached the end of his spiritual development with 
In Memoriam . . . that he turned aside from the journey through the dark night 
to become the surface flatterer of his time, with which, though temperamentally 
opposed to it, he became the most perfect conformist.’’ He makes use of family 
accounts of his grandfather’s wide reading in religion, metaphysics and science, 
and attitude to contemporary controversies of rationalists and churchmen; and 
quotes widely from the poems, with a perceptive commentary, to trace the 
suffering, the integrity and final serenity of Tennyson’s spiritual pilgrimage. 
Sir Charles also attacks Mr. Eliot’s statement that the poet “‘could not tell a 
story at all’’, and surely every reader who, from childhood, has known the 
Lady of Shalott, the Three Queens with crowns of gold, Elaine and Lancelot, 
will agree that “‘he was a brilliant and singularly versatile story-teller’’. 

The purpose of the book is to deal with aspects of Tennyson’s poetry which 
have hitherto been, Sir Charles believes, inadequately considered. His political 
and religious views are therefore set in their proper context, the manuscripts 
of the Idylls are discussed, and he is presented as “‘the most humorous of all 
the great English poets since Chaucer, excepting . . . Shakespeare.’’ These six 
essays, if sometimes unnecessarily defensive, are searching, varied and of 
considerable interest. 
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RussiA, PoLAND AND THE West. Essays in Literary and Cultural History. By 
Wactaw Lednicki. Hutchinson. 30s. 

Professor Lednicki’s collection of essays traces the development during the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries of Russian relations with the West, 
and with Poland which, ‘‘during the thousand years of her existence, has been 
an outpost of the West, to which she was allied by her own free will as well 
as by circumstances’’. 

‘“‘The Russian-Polish conflict is a focus in which is concentrated the essence 

of Eastern and Western historical trends. Around this conflict are 

crystallized the chief Eastern and Western principles and conceptions of 
individual and collective life.’’ 

This cultural and political background to the present situation is examined 
in detail in the writings of the Polish poet Mickiewicz, of Pushkin, Dostoevsky, 
Belinsky, Gogol, Turgenev, Tolstoy, Blok, and others. Their acute awareness of, 
and varying response to, the problems created by Russian autocracy and hostility 
to Europe, by Slavophil ideas, revolutionary trends, Orthodox and Roman 
Catholic conflicts, by serfdom and political exile, are known only in part to 
the English reader; and therefore much new and fascinating material is 
translated here. Of particular interest is the brilliant and original analysis of 
Dostoevsky’s ideology and personality, his ambivalence, his ‘“‘destructive 
anarchism’’ and “‘intellectua] voluptuousness’’, his literary indebtedness, hatred 
of the Poles and their patriotic ardour, as well as his achievements. 

This authoritative and comparative study is an important one. Professor 
Lednicki believes that ‘‘the modern ‘scientific’ approach to history, whether 
Marxist dialectic or any other positivistic doctrine, cannot eliminate an 
ideological judging of history’, and, deeply conscious of the moral significance 
of the subject, his treatment of it is both lucid and searching. 


CHILDREN’S Toys THROUGHOUT THE AGES. By Leslie Daiken. Batsford. 25s. 

Mr. Leslie Daiken has written a delightful and informative account of 
children’s toys. The attitude of the parent, teacher, psychologist, philosopher 
and historian is considered, but the book has a gayer intention. ‘‘For children, 
toys have only one use; a purpose which is world-wide, ritualistic and supra- 
national; something common to all present-day cultures; having the same 
implication in all vocabularies. A toy, simply, is something to have fun with. 
And it is to consecrate this Spirit of Fun, induced through a plaything, that 
this book was first conceived.’’ 

The Zoétrope and Phenakistescope that beautifully disguised their 
educational aim; tops and hoops and animated figures; fantastic mechanical 
toys; rocking-horses, stage-coaches and locomotives; dolls, dolls’ houses and 
furniture; lead soldiers and elaborately-designed theatres: these are only some 
of the toys described in admirable detail. The many colour plates, photographs 
and line engravings are as fascinating as the text. 


OvuT OF THE DARK. Poems by Phoebe Hesketh. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

Mrs. Hesketh’s poems, rarely long, have that felicity in epithet that comes 
from the most intimate observation of nature. The landscape, the seasons, a 
shrivelled seed, a solitary hind ‘‘with laurel ears leaf-pricked into the wind’’, 
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swifts ‘‘with their seed-pearl cries’, are also symbols of spiritual experience, 
and intimations of ‘‘the substance man must die to find’’. 
“‘Then, searching, we must turn our outward eyes 
Within where shadows fall behind the sun, 
And find the Light in which our course is run.’’ 
Her latest volume of poems, chosen by Mr. Richard Church, is most 
fittingly described in a verse on the River of Life: 
“‘Here are drops from the stream, distilled and cold 
And crystallised in words that man may read 
And reading fee] the crystals melt again 
Into the running stream where he may bathe 
And dream beneath the all-embracing wave.’’ 
for their flawless, haunting beauty, their serene grace, are evidence of poetic 
powers finely controlled; and each of them is a spiritual journey immediately 
communicated to the reader. ‘‘I touch your soul with mine, but now and here.’’ 


Tuts Is Kasumir. By Pearce Gervis. Cassell. 25s. 

Recent history has directed so much political attention to Kashmir that Mr. 
Gervis’s enchanting book on the land and the people surprises the reader with 
the vision of a phoenix risen above polemical ashes. He describes it as a land 

“‘where the earth is good and can be made to grow much food, yet many 
of its people are near starvation; a land where the finest silks and the 
softest wools are spun and woven into cloth, yet most of its people are in 
rags; a land where precious stones are to be found, yet few of its people 
possess any; a land in which ‘the men are strong and the women as fruitful 
as the soil,’ being those of many basic cultures and creeds. A land which 
writers have described as ‘the Happy Valley’, yet only those who visit ‘it 
are happy, not those who dwell therein.’’ 

Successive rule by Hindu kings, Muslims, Moghuls and Pathans has made 
of Kashmir’s past a complicated story of wars and intrigues, petty kings, misery 
and splendour; but the chapters on some of the violent or remarkable men 
who, usually for brief periods, occupied the throne, also depict lucidly the 
background against which we may understand the Kashmiris. It is a State 
‘‘which has been under the rule—mostly cruel, harsh and savage—of so many 
foreigners, each in turn forcing their religion upon the people, offering them 
either a ghastly death or submission, and wringing from them all the labour, 
taxes and produce that they could extract.”’ 

The mark of this misery is indelible; but there is much else, and Mr. Gervis 
has seen the good as well as the bad. His lively sympathy for the Kashmiris, 
his delight in the country’s incomparable beauty, in its famous Mogul gardens 
and exquisite arts, and the superb photographs he took, made this a notable 
book. 


Dark ENCHANTMENT. By Dorothy Macardle. Peter Davies, Ltd. 12s. 6d. 
Dark Enchantment is one of these books about which, when reading, you 

say ‘‘the author must have witnessed these happenings.’’ Straight from 

personal encounter it appears to come and the setting is put so vividly before 
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us that the author’s note comes as quite a surprise. ‘‘Although set among well- 
known mountains the village of St. Jacques is imaginary.’’ 

To this village in Southern France Juliet Cunningham and her father 
come. Up the mountain road the bus has climbed, and, as they alighted the 
conductor has suggested the shortest way to the village. ‘““The narrow passage, 
cut in the thickness of the fortifications rose by a flight of steps . . . and turned 
to the right . . .’’ A steep climb—‘‘From within the ramparts the Chemin des 
Arquebusiers ran straight up-hill, cramped between houses ... Down the 
middle, among big cobbles, a gutter ran . . . the street seemed asleep . . . 
Heat beat up from the cobbles and out from the walls ... A great clock 
somewhere struck twelve and then, echoed among the little streets, they heard 
the clanging Angelus bell . . . Juliet rested, surveying the world below. It was 
a quiet world, wide and serene. Up on the right rocks cut into the sky: the 
jagged crests of the Alps Maritimes. From a gap between them the long valley 
ran down, widening out, and winding away to the left . . . The scene with its 
soft greens and tawny browns, so smoothly composed’. . . But her father is 
impatient for lunch. They enter the Inn of the Doves. There things begin to 
happen . .. When the irresponsible father departs his daughter stays, not 
merely for a day but for many days . . . Juliet, we are told, is English but 
the questing soul of her denies this nationality. When confronted by mysterious 
forces, suggestive of supernatural powers how does she react? She probes, she 
questions, she impels other people to question . . . Consumed by desire to 
unravel mystery, deeply curious, and, later, deeply concerned on her friends’ 
account she is gripped by the fascination which grips the readers of this 
book . . . How far can evil forces infest our lives? Do curses bring inescapable 
disaster on the victim of a witch’s anger? Or do they as was told to us in 
childhood, when flung abroad from an angry breast, come home to roost making 
that abode, like the house in the parable, ten times worse? These, and 
numberless other questions, are raised by Dorothy Macardle. She investigates 
the mind, she leaves us questioning. To say that the story is beautifully told is 
not necessary—guarantee is given by the author’s name. Enjoyment surges, 
stirred to life by lovely, liquid prose. There is something of the clear-dropping 
mountain stream in this writing; there is purity, austerity, joy. This is a. book 
of the spirit not less so because we are scarcely aware of the fact until it has 
been finished . . . We have been so engrossed, our interest so centred on 
exciting events. 

i Bard BE 


DeviA DALY oF GALLOPING GREEN. By Patricia Lynch. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 8s. 6d. 


Cousin Kate is to arrive in the village of Dunooka—great preparations, 
for, in the eyes of the Daly family she is ‘‘a grand lady.’’ . . . But this is a 
story by Patricia Lynch and so the unexpected happens—Cousin Kate 
disappoints! Mrs. Daly, who after days of labour, has been happily aware that 
the visitor’s room is ‘gorgeous’ must now face refusal;—a flying visit, not 
staying at all, merely glancing in to see them. Mr. Daly is hugely relieved, 
but the children share their mother’s bitter sense of deprivation. ‘“‘Show her 
the room,’’ Delia urges, ‘‘when she sees how lovely Aunt Francie has made it, 
she’ll want to stay. I know she will.”’ 
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What is it in all these books by Patricia Lynch that so much matters? I 
think it is the urgency of life—childhood’s wisdom—everything matters. When 
Mrs. Daly has tears in her eyes over this disappointment,—this pin-head of 
trouble, we reading of it, though we live in the world of to-day, are moved, 
for, led by the author, we are sharing children’s values. It is good to be 
brought into this world, good to have feeling re-born to its young keenness. 
“You are kind, Mammy!”’ said Delia, and because she wished she could be 
kind and good too, tears came into her eyes. This,—when her mother would 
“‘cut up and chop’’ her own clothes to make from them nice dresses for the 
children. 

But sympathy jogs elbows with misunderstanding to the puzzlement of 
youth. When Delia, aged 11 years, wins a newspaper competition and joyfully 
thinks “‘they’ll all be proud’’ she is bewildered on discovering that by the 
the family she is judged ‘cruel,’ ‘unkind’—and a traitor because certain things 
are private—she should not publicise the hard struggle daily felt to make ends 
meet in her own home. One’s heart goes out to the child in this, her first 
encounter with problems that for so many rob life of dear simplicity. In this 
book—in any book by the same author poetry is never far away. We stumble 
on it, all unexpected. Part of the great quality in Patricia Lynch is the power 
to keep in the background her own ever-present sense of things unseen . . . 
She might be classed—unthinkingly, as the most downright and most 


materialistic of writers . . . Yet, as we follow, with delight, all details in the 
making of a cake . . . or the sweeping of a kitchen . . . or the bargains at a 
Fair . . . we feel “‘not with the mind only but with the whole being’’ that there 


is something better beyond. 

Not that the story is to be approached in a solemn manner—far from it. 
If we see Delia in gentle moments we see her also when adventure rides high. 
Incidents crowd upon incidents—seldom has a book grown and increased in so 
delightfully an exciting way. There is Nuala’s plan of escape from school, Delia’s 
visits to Dublin—discovery, and threats of expulsion, problems put to parents. 
For grown-ups and for teen-agers this book holds out an entertainment leavened 
with humorous wisdom. 

Tee: 


Markova. HER LIFE AND ArT. By Anton Dolin. 17s. 6d. 
THE BALLET ANNUAL. Eighth Issue. Edited by Arnold L. Haskell. A. and C. 
Black. 21s. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A BALLET Critic. By Richard Buckle. The Cresset 
Press. 221s. 
All these three books deserve a place on the shelves of the balletomane. 
It is amazing that anyone as busy as Anton Dolin should have found time to 
write such an excellent book on this great dancer whose fame is so closely knit 
with his own. Daughter of an Insh mother from Crosshaven in County Cork, 
Markova is the greatest dancer of her time and one of the great dancers of all 
time; her interpretation of Giselle has always been, and still remains, 
phenomenal, and Dolin prints a long letter from her in which she discusses her 
approach to the part with deep insight. We meet her again in the pages of The 
Ballet Annual where Haskell writes of her ‘“‘she has only to move and our 
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emotions are stirred . . . it should be compulsion for every young dancer to 
watch this performance; not to copy it, since it belongs to Markova’s physique, 
but to realise what can be made of such a réle.’’ The Annual is as full as ever 
of interesting articles and delightful photographs. As for Mr. Buckle he is 
lively, readable, enthusiastic and a considerable literary artist, and those who 
enjoy his weekly contributions to the Observer will like him even better here, 
where he has more to say and considerably more space to say it. te 


A BLEssED GIRL. MEMOIRS OF A VICTORIAN GIRLHOOD. 1887-1896. By Lady 

Emily Lutyens. Rupert Hart-Davis. 21s. 

This book should be salutary reading for anyone who imagines that self- 
awareness began with Dr. Freud. The background is Victorian, the teen-age 
heroine is Victorian, the hero—her clerical correspondent, fifty-eight years her 
senior—is ultra-Victorian, and yet the letters are as candid and revelatory as 
any that have ever been published. I wonder how many young women there 
are in England to-day capable of putting themselves as honestly and with as 
little prudery on paper? Even at fourteen Emily Lytton had more to say, and 
could say it a great deal more capably, than most adults. Her family doubtless 
found her trying, she found herself trying; but it is her vitality, her honesty 
and the maturity of her outlook which give the correspondence its interest, 
supplemented presently by the entry of a stage villian in the person of Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt, who at fifty three would have liked to seduce this frend of his 
daughter who was then aged eighteen. She found him charming but she 
resisted him, aided by her religious faith, her idealism, her correspondence with 
the Rev. Whitworth Elwin, and that degree of self-awareness which could make 
her write to the latter from Lathom House :— 

“‘When I am here and feel out of everything and know I am neither 
much liked nor admired, I naturally think of those who do like me, and 
I think of his admiration for me with pleasure. I think to myself: ‘If Blunt 
came into this room full of people he would single me out and I should 
know he admired me most and liked me best.’ There you have my feelings 
without any concealment. I have told you them in their broadest light, 
and even writing I blush for them. If I did not tell you all you could not 
help me, and yet I am bitterly ashamed of my vanity, for it is nothing 
else.’’ 

The man to whom she wrote that showed very considerable tact and 
understanding, if no startling originality in mind, throughout their long 
exchange of letters. He was known to the family as ‘His Rev,’ and Irish 
readers of this book may be interested to know that he makes his appearance 
also in Katherine Tynan’s memoirs where she tells us— 

“T remember it as a bleak, snowy day. I had joined the train at 
Thetford, and in the carriage with me was an elderly parson. I wanted a 
footwarmer and was unable to procure one, so I settled down as 
comfortably as might be in my corner, extracting from my bag a note- 
book and proceeding to write a poem or get one into shape as a solace for 
my journey. He had heard me ask for a footwarmer, and a little while 
after the train had started he asked me if I would share his. This 
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necessitated a move to his end of the carriage. I had had the good fortune 
to strike a distinguished literary man, the Rev. Whitwell Elwin, Rector of 
Boston, Norfolk, editor of the great edition of Pope, and a former editor 
of the Quarterly Review.”’ 


They discovered that they shared an enthusiasm for the poems of ‘Owen 
Meredith’ (Lord Lytton, the father of Lady Emily Lutyens) and quickly became 
friends, and Katherine Tynan publishes some of his letters to her in Twenty- 
Five Years, as well as some from Lord Lytton who invited her to Knebworth. 
She never went, but if she had done so she would almost certainly have met 
‘a Blessed Girl.’ 

Monk GIBBON. 


ANGELICA. THE PORTRAIT OF AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ARTIST. By Adeline 
Hartcup. William Heinemann Ltd. ais. 


Angelica Kauffmann’s career of unbroken success must make _ her 
biographer’s task a difficult one. Painting pictures left little time or energy for 
the picturesque incident. But Adeline Hartcup, obviously in sympathy, has 
pointed her character and placed her in setting so deftly as to make this an 
amusing as well as instructive book. 

We see Angelica—who could hit contemporary tastes with exactitude— 
toughly competing, rapidly rising, in the company of great artists who hailed 
her as peer. To do this and remain the personification of the 18th century 
ideal of femininity argues rare qualities: Angelica was as cultured, gracious, 
charming and modest as she was gifted artistically. There must moreover have 
been a nobility about her that preserved her from jealous tongues. Many 
attempts at defamation were made, but she emerged triumphant despite them; 
as serene as in recovery from her one error of judgement, perhaps of taste, 
when pathetically, on impulse, she innocently went through a form of marriage 
with an imposter. 

The enthusiasm with which she was regarded everywhere, and by such 
men as Goethe, Herder and Reynolds, is not difficult to understand. Her 
pictures—strongly literary, and in which portraiture was often adapted to 
allegorical or historical subject—were, like herself, both romantic and polite. 
She did not frighten like Blake or her compatriot, Fuseli. Her work was 
charged with a Rousseauesque sentiment: if there was weakness it was always 
amiable and her patrons were blind to it. 

Weakness there was; due in some part no doubt to the sole disadvantage 
which her sex seems to have imposed on Angelica in her profession. Modesty 
perhaps and certainly convention restricted her study of the nude. Only at 
home, partly draped and in the presence of her father, might the male figure 
so be posed, and unfortunately her pictures were to be replete with heroic 
males. 

Angelica Kauffmann died peacefully in Rome after a long and happy life. 
There was a grace and goodness about her, and that she could freely impart 
these was perhaps her greatest gift, the secret of her true success. 


ite 
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Hoor-PRINTS ON PARCHMENT. Hunting poems by Stanislaus Lynch with 83 
Illustrations by Tom Carr. Cr. 8 vo. Pp. 95. Dublin: Wilson, Hartnell, 
& Co. 16/- net. a 
“They do not sweat or whine about their condition, 
They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins’’. 

These two lines of Whitman in regard to animals must come vividly to 
the mind after reading this book for Lynch’s love for horses and dogs stands 
out predominantly on nearly every page. 

It is strange that in a country which is so devoted to hunting, there have 
been so few poems and songs in praise of the horse and the hound. In the 
introduction mention is made of those which have appeared. ‘‘The Ballad of 
the Foxhunter’’? by W. B. Yeats, which is based on an ancient folk-tale is 
outstanding. ‘‘Reynard the Fox’’ by John Masefield, the British poet laureate, 
is an important contribution to hunting lore. Stanislaus Lynch has gone further 
for he has written poems on all aspects of riding, racing and hunting and might 
well be given the titlke—The Poet Laureate of Hunting. What enjoyment we 
had from ‘‘Echoes of the Hunting Horn’’ for which he was awarded one of his 
two Olympic Diplomas! In ‘‘From Foal to Tally-Ho’’, one could visualise the 
foal developing until he became a made hunter: and now in the work under 
review he is better than ever. The hunting man would be well advised to 
memorise some of these poems so that he could while away the time on the long 
hack home; some of them should be certainly set to music. He caters 
for the child as well as for the adult:— 

“Tt stands on a _book-case, alone and forlorn, 
The battered remains of a child’s hunting horn.”’ 

How entirely we agree with the story of Cork’s stonefaced banks and how 
much better it would be if riders to hounds followed this advice :— 

““’Twas myself, and not my horse, that needed sense’. In other words 
our mounts know more about the game than we do. 

We can not praise too highly the illustrations of Tom Carr; they compare 
well with the greatest of sporting artists. 

“‘Hoof-Prints on Parchment’? should be in the library of every hunting 
man and woman, and even those who do not hunt will derive joy from its pages. 
To Lynch, those who love horses owe a debt of gratitude. 

The manner in which this work has been produced, demonstrates forcibly 
that there is no need to go outside Ireland for book production. 

Bys: 


CoLLECTED Porms. By James Stephens. Macmillan. 15s. 


In spite of all the attention that has been given to the Irish literature of 
his period by critics, chiefly American, there has been no full length study of 
the prose and poetry of James Stephens. It was, of course, his prose that first 
brought him into prominence as a writer and it was perhaps the humour of The 
Crock of Gold which won him a public which his verse alone would never have 
reached. It is a fantastic humour which could play an irreverent game of leap- 
frog even with the more-than-life-size figures of Irish legend whom others were 
treating with a large solemnity. But a characteristic of that humour, even in its 
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liveliest pranks, was that it never went very far without suddenly stopping to 
comment with ironic wit upon the absurdity, even the tragic absurdity, of the 
human predicament. He got his effect by certain original, carefully planned 
devices as far as the actual expression was concerned: the substance was in 
his own concept of life which was essentially that of a humourist, but redeemed 
from the frequent aridity of the professional humourist’s concept, by his 
experience of a grinding poverty and his association with the movements of 
thought and event in the Ireland of his time. The new Collected Poems is a re- 
print of the 1926 volume with some textual alterations and the addition of the 
poems from Strict Joy and Kings and the Moon together with four poems from 
Here Are Ladies and ten not previously included in any book. The publishers 
have contented themselves with repeating Stephens’s original introduction and 
there are no notes. As in his prose he used the fantastic and the deceptively 
simple to express a fundamentally ironic view of human vanity and 
““fussiness’’. The core of his more important poems is an almost quietist 
acceptance of the conditions of life on earth and he deliberately reduces his 
symbols to a few basic real things,—sun, earth, sky, stream, tree. In some ways 
he is comparable with Walter de la Mare. He refused absolutely to conform to 
any fashion in verse-writing and continued even in his latest poems 
to use inversions and archaisms, such as “‘thee’’ and “‘thou’’, “‘hath’’, “‘wight’’, 
“‘wot’’, and his rhymes are the simplest and commonest imaginable. But these 
things which in another contemporary poet would be ineptitudes are seldom 
irritating in him. They are not the result of mental laziness or of forced rhyme 
or metrical compulsion. In the best poems they seem to be essentials of the poem 
and its thought, and are used to give an effect of concision, precision and 
emphasis. Always, but especially from the time of Strict Joy, Stephens tried 
to work to the shortest line- or phrase-structure and to use the highest 
possible proportion of short, telling words. Occasionally the method results in 
something that is little more than an exercise in ingenuity but, at its best, it has 
epigrammatic force and it points the way to underlying subtleties of thought 
and feeling. It is to be hoped that the publication of Collected Poems may 
prompt some scholar to a critical study of Stephens’s work in prose and verse. 
Waka. Me 


PERIODICALS 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL FOR THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. Vol. IV No. 16 and 
Vol. V No. 17. Nelson. 7s. 6d. each. 

The February number contains a discussion between G. J. Whitrow and 
H. Bondi on ‘“‘Is Physical Cosmology a Science?’’; an exposition by A. W. 
Heathcote of William Whewell’s philosophy of science; and a consideration by 
R. J. Pumphrey of thought as an evolutionary process. The May number 
includes a survey by L. L. Whyte of the value of dimensionless methods in the 
treatment of problems in physics; a paper entitled ‘“‘Through the Den of the 
Metaphysician’’ by Warren S. McCulloch; and Milton K. Munitz’s criticism 
of the recent cosmology of ‘continuous creation’. There are, in addition, in both 
issues several other distinguished contributors, and reviews of books on 


philosophy and science. 
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Irish HistoricaL StupiEs. The Joint Journal of the Irish Historical Society 
and the Ulster Society for Irish Historical Studies. Vol. VIII No. 32. 
Hodges, Figgis and Co. Ios. 6d. ; 

This number, September 1953, includes a study by J. G. Simms of William 
III’s peace tactics in Ireland, 1690-1; a further article by C. H. D. Howard 
on the Irish ‘central board’ scheme, 1884-5; and a commentary by J. E. Tyler 
on a letter from the Marquis of Rockingham to Sir William Mayne on the 
proposed absentee tax of 1773. There are also valuable notes and reviews. 


EtupDEs ANGLAISES VIIé Année No. 1. Janvier 1954. Didier, Paris. 400 fr. 
Karl Brunner’s ‘‘Why was Beowulf Preserved?’’ is followed by Simonne 
d’Ardenne’s survey of Middle English Textual Criticism and an essay by 
Herbert G. Wright on ‘‘The Theme of Solitude and Retirement in Seventeenth 
Century Literature’. There are discerning studies of Sterne, Thomas Heywood, 
Thomas Hardy, Faulkner and Dylan Thomas; and many excellent reviews. 


Mino. A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. Vol. LXIII. No. 
249. Nelson. 4s. 6d. 

The January issue includes the first part of G. E. Moore’s discussion of 
Wittgenstein’s Lectures at Cambridge in 1930-33; T. A. Goudge’s ‘‘The Concept 
of Evolution’; C. W. K. Mundle’s examination of J. D. Mabbott’s criticism 
of ‘the specious present’; and a study by Jonathan Cohen of Leibniz’s ‘universal 
character’. There are also the usual admirable features. 


SELE ARTE. Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8 and g. Milan. L.400 each. 

Sele Arte is an illustrated journal. The discriminating articles on sculpture 
and painting and industrial art, and the coloured plates and photographs, make 
it a valuable survey. 


Quixote. A Quarterly Magazine of New Writing. Winter 1954. Yearly 
Subscription: 17s. 6d. 

Quixote, edited by a group in England and America, proposes to avoid 
literary criticism but is otherwise concerned ‘‘to introduce the writers who will 
take their places in to-morrow’s literature. The first issue contains short stories, 
sketches and poems of varying merit, and an essay by S. Gorley Putt on Anglo- 
American relations. ‘‘New writers,’ it is claimed, ‘‘are of constant interest to 
adventurous readers’; but this number, in its contents, closely resembles the 
average small magazine. 


EASTWARD EXPANSION OF ARYAN CULTURE. By. B. Ch. Chhabra. 12 annas. 
RESPONSE TO Beauty. By Reginald le May and M. A. Venkata Rao. Re. 1/8 
The Indian Institute of Culture, Basavangudi, Bangalore. 

Eastward Expansion of Aryan Culture is a reprint of a lecture given by Dr. 
Chhabra—former Epigraphist to the Government of India, now Deputy 
Director-General of Archaelogy—on the ancient cultural ties between India and 
other lands. Response to Beauty is a consideration of aesthetics: the British 
point of view being discussed by Dr. R. le May, and the Indian by Shri Venkata 
Rao. 

These authoritative papers reflect the wide interests of the Indian Institute 
of Culture. 
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